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Tue interest in the New York Public Library 
plan continues, and Mr. Sanger’s own statement 
A 
counter-bill has been introduced at Albany, in 
behalf of the present Free Circulating Library, 


of his scheme should have caréful attention. 


though in the necessary form of a general act. 
No bill providing a general public library act 
seems yet to have been submitted at Albany, 
despite Mr. Poole’s wholesome reminders to 
Eastern librarians that the Empire State is far 
behind most of the Western States in this matter 
The New York Library Club has made a move 
in this direction by referring the subject to its 
Executive Committee, and authorizing it to in- 
vite Dr. Homes, at Albany, to draft such a bill. 


THE question of access to the shelves, which 
Mr. Vinton discusses, is not one that can be set- 
tled by a general rule for all libraries or perma- 
nently for even one library. Everything de 
pends upon the character of those who use the 
library. If many of them are dishonest — which 


leads to loss; or if they are careless -— which 


leads to displacement, that is, to temporary 
loss, it may be necessary to deprive them all of 
the privilege, even though some of them never 
offend. But loss of books and inconvenience of 
administration is not always a sufficient reason 
We know of a library 


there 


for excluding the public. 
whose chief reason for existing 
another, a great public library, in the same city) 


(as is 
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is that it affords its patrons this accommodation 
unrestricted admission to the shelves, which the 
public library cannot do. The smaller library can 
better put up with the loss outright of a score ot 
volumes a year (which is more than its present 
average) and with considerable disorder on the 
But what 


four hun 


shelves than incommode its public. 
if the to 
dred, as was the case lately in a library in west 
it 


losses rose an annual 


ern New York? Even then we should say 


would be well to make strenuous efforts to catch 


the thieves, who would be probably few in num 


ber. It is always difficult to get a police justice 
to inflict any punishment for the theft of library 
books, which seems to be on a par in the 


judicial mind with taking umbrellas and other 
common property ; but the offenders could, at 
least, be excluded from the library 


TH 


practical attempt to solve the question of a 


LIBRARY JOURNAL proposes to make a 


clearing-house for duplicates, by issuing a sup- 
plement which will be practically the sales cata 
This 


innecessary transportation, stor 


logue of an imaginary clearing-house. 
plan willsave 
age and clerical expenses, and be a new step 
forward in co-operation. But it cannot be sup 
ported without co-operation, and its continuance 
will depend on whether or no librarians make 


sufficient use of it to justify its cost. 


Wuat is fame? Or, perhaps, we should say 
What is American fame ? 


think much of Cornell University, and expect 


In this country we 


great things from its wealthy library, and every 
one knows that it is delightfully situated in the 
classical-dictionary district of New York. In Ger 


many the .\ewer Anceiger prints an abstract of its 


last report under 


the head of Griechenland, 
subhead Ittaka [s/c] 


For a long time it was said that Germans 
wrote the best commentarics on Shakespeare 
and on some other English authors Now it 
appears that Americans make the best indexes 
to German periodicals ; witness VQ. P. Index’s 
index to the Deutsche Nundschau and Mr. Bliss’s 


index to the maps in /’efervmann’s Milthetlungen 


C: A. CUmmm 
Ke 
é 
| 
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THE DUI-DECIMAL 


7. PRINCIPLES ON WHICH SYSTEMS OF NUMBER- 


ING AND CLASSIFYING BOOKS SHOULD BE BASED, 


This examination has so far been confined to 
the qualities of Mr. Dewey’s scheme mostly in 
a general manner. We will now discuss, in 
some detail, its practical usefulness for its main 
professed object of shelving books so as to econo- 
mize library work. In order to furnish some 
canon by which our criticism may be tested, we 
begin by laying down these fundamental prop- 
ositions 

1. The object of a numbering scheme is to 
afford to the public and the library staff an 
economical and intelligible key to the shelves. 
This implies two things : (1) the numbers must 
be short, and (2) they must be composed of such 
symbols and must be arranged in such order 
as the majority of the users of a library are 
familiar with. 

2. The numbers must be short, because they 
have to be constantly written by the public to 
get the books and by the staff to properly record 
them when issued. Long numbers are more 
liable to error, and are a daily and hourly waste 
of time to both classes of users. 

3. The majority of the users of American 
libraries are familiar with two sets of symbols 
only—the Arabic numerals and the English 
alphabet. The order of the latter is A, B, C, 
etc., and of the former I, 2, 10, 200, 218, 1691, 
etc. This rule excludes two innovations on the 
established order of things, invented by Mr. 
Dewey—viz., his new numbering base of 35 (not 
yet used by him) and his Decimal fraction system 
of expanding numbers by adding on digits (used 
in his Revised classification). The former plan, 
by mixing up letters and figures indiscriminately, 
produces acurious jumble, and obliges us to give 
new values to such combinations as happen to 
have a familiar look. Thus 19 does not mean 
nineteen but forty-four. The second plan 
violently distorts what, to the majority of the 
public, has become the natural order of numbers. 
rhe figures given above would be arranged as 
follows in the Decimal fraction system ; I, 100, 
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THE RELATIV” INDEX 


A Duet, by F. B. PerKINns, or SAN FRANCISCO, AND J. SCHWARTZ, OF NEW YorK, 


1691, 2, 215. Both of these methods are unnat 
ural and therefore unusable. It may be object 
ed that the public simply have to write down th« 
marks, whatever they are, and that the assistants 
will in time learn the peculiarities of any library 
To this the answer is, that any deviation from 
established usage is objectionable, because the 
staff, at least, have to be educated up to it. The 
only justification for either of the above systems 
would be the inadequacy of the familiar symbols 
Now, when it is remembered that six Arabic fig 
ures will numbera million volumes, or two million 
works, and that nine tenths of all the libraries 
in the world have less than a hundred thousand 
volumes each, and less than a dozen have a 
million volumes a piece, the uselessness of these 
new inventions is apparent at once. As regards 
the public, it must be also remembered that num- 
bers may be given verbally, and they must be 
therefore composed of familiar symbols and fa- 
miliar combinations. To the extent that either 
of Mr. Dewey’s innovations is unintelligible to 
the readers, or imposes unnecessary labor and 
thought on them, it might as well be expressed 
in Chinese ideographs or Babylonic Cuneiform 
4. To economize shelf marks, the first condi- 
tion necessary to observe is to follow the law of 
proportion. * By this we mean that the number 
of books actually on hand, or likely to be added, 
should alone determine the number of classes. 
As the number of separate subjects is practically 
infinite, a principle of selection is necessary to 
keep our classes and numbers within manageable 
limits. If, for example, we examine any well- 
arranged Public brary we shall invariably find 
that it is composed of two nearly equal groups 
(A) classes of books arranged according to the 
subjects they treat of, and (B) classes of books ar- 
ranged according to the form they are written in, 
regardless of the subject. The first group is ca- 
pable of minute subdivision into minor subjects ; 
the second is capable of only a very limited 
subdivision into minor forms. Take, for exam- 
pie, Fiction, the largest form class of all, the only 
subdivisions we can practically make are into 
Language, or (what amounts to the same thing) 


68 
Il. 
| 
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viz.. French fiction, English fic- 


into National 
Let us assume that we wish to arrange 


tion, ete. 
a library of 25,000 volumes under 1000 sections. 
If the sections are equally proportioned there 
would be an average of 25 volumes for each. If 
our position is true that each of our two groups 
will embrace about half of the library, it is evi- 
ient that the 1000 sections must be thus distrib- 


uted 
Group A. classed by subjects. 500 sections 
12,500 vols. =25 vols per section. 


Group B. classed by form. 500 sections 


vols. =25 vols. per section 


be 


In group A each of these sections could 


made equivalent to a class, because there is prac- 
In 


the second group the power of subdivision 7 


tically no limit to the power of subdivision 


limited. Let us suppose, by way of illustration 
only, that the form group can be arranged in 
100 equally proportioned principal and minor 
In that case it would be necessary to 
If all our 


divisions. 
allow five sections to each division. 


sections in each group were proportionately 
arranged we should be able always to mark the 
books in any one of them with the same (maxi- 


mum) number of figures. In the case above, for 
instance, we could number 25 books in any class 


in group A, or (25x5), 125 books in any class in 


group B with five characters. If we assume a 
library of 100,000 volumes, the number of char- 
acters needed for each section is still five, 


although in group A each class has an average 


of 99 volumes and in group B of 500 volumes. 
In a library of a million volumes we can mark 
A with six 


for 


1000 volumes in any class in char- 


acters, and we need no more marks 5000 


volumes in a class in B 

<, On the other han 
fundamental distinction between the two groups, 
ind decide that each of I must 
represent a distinct class, we would get the fol- 


1, suppose we neglect the 


oO sections 


our 


lowing result in a library of 25,000 volumes 


Group A. goo classes, 12,500 volumes = 13% per 
class. 
Group B. 100 classes, 12,500 volumes=125 per 


class. 

Here we see at once that we should need six 
characters to mark a class in B and only five in 
\ No matter what of volumes 
assume, the result is invari ibly the same 
for 


number we 


one 


ter needed shelf marks in 


a library of a million volumes, tor 


charac is 


In 


more 
group B. 
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example, group A would nee 


group B seven This result is based on the as 
sumption that the classes are al! equal in the 
number of volumes. This, of course, is imp¢ 
sible fut the more closely we follow the law 
of proportion, the nearer we shal ipproach tl 
equality, and the less we regard it the longer 
our numbers will be So that, in the above cx 
imple, if any of the « ses in up B are much 
out of proportion he number of marks needed 
will be greater still English Fiction, for in- 
stance, would probably embrace one fifth of the 
books in the former sses, hence the number 
of marks needed would be from eight to ten 
When it is considered that group B embraces 
all the most popular books, such as Fiction 
fssavs. Poetry, Drama, Biography, and that 
there is at least four times more occasion 
for the public to write the she f marks of this 
group than those f gro \, the absurdity of 
this method of arranging t ections is evi 
dent If there is to be any sproportion of 
marks or numbers should be in favor of the 
most used classes, whereas this plan imposes 
the greatest trouble where it ought to be least 
expected. It is therefore a fundame ntal mis- 
conception to make a section of i numbering 


scheme synonymous with a class No system of 


shelf marks, based on this idea, can economize 


symbols, but must necessarily increase them, and 


that too where they will give the most trouble 
8. PRACTICAL VAI MR. DEWEY 
F NUMBERING AND CLASSIFYING 

Testing Mr. Dewey's numbering system, as 
developed in his 1576 scheme, by our principles 
we find an utter lack of proportion in his 1oo 
sections There is, first, the error of making 
section mean class, by which he cuts off, at 
the very start, th possibility of preserving 
uny sort of equilibrium between the numbers 


in the two principal groups of books ina library 


As a further necessary consequence of this want 
of forethought, he gets more subject classes than 


ire needed The evil is complicated by his not 


knowing how to apportion the sections among 


the subject classes. We have already pointed 
out his faulty arrangement of Geography and 
Travels, and will here mention a few other 
classes that are equally troublesome in applying 
his system. (1) The terary form classes, the 
largest in every library, have only one section 
ipiece. When it is remembered that Fiction 


generally embraces one tenth of every well-pro 


| six marks and 
ae 
i 


7° 


portioned public library, the absurdity of allow- 
ing only one section out of 1000 is manifest. 
There should be 100. (2) Biography (another 
kind of form class) is inconveniently crowded 
History when, in fact, it al- 


(3) History itself is 


into one corner of 
most needs a department. 
arranged with an utter disregard of practical 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica have 


If he had 


been 


requirements 
30 sections, and Europe only 10 
would have 
Through his double 


fault of not allowing a sufficient number ol sec- 


reversed these figures he 


somewhere near the truth. 


tions to the form classes, and inconveniently 
crowding his Historical department, there was, of 
course, a large surplus of sections that had to be 
filled somehow. We 
subdivisions of classes that need no subdivision 
The supply of 
run short at last, for 


have, accordingly, minute 
even in the largest libraries 
materials seems to have 
quite a number of sections are left entirely 
blank. The 
an economizer of shelf marks, is so apparent, 
that it might be almost said that if Mr. Dewey 
had purposely tried to arrange his classes so as 


utter unfitness of the scheme, as 


to produce the longest numbers where they 
would give the greatest trouble he could not 
have succeeded better. 
Notwithstanding its mistakes, 
much can be said of his original scheme—it was 


at least this 


intelligible. His 1000 classes were expressed 
in plain symbols, in the natural order of figures 
His lack of proportion had 
pointed out to him in criticisms on his scheme, 
and ought to have forced itself on his notice, 


been several times 


without such criticism, by watching the prac- 
tical results of his method in the 
were it. All that was necessary, then, 


to make his classification ! 


libraries that 
using 
a practical success 
failure it is, was to 


law of 


instead of the practical 
recast it according to the 
profiting 


proportion. 
Instead, however, of by experience, 
Mr. Dewey, in his revised edition, has seen 
fit pursue another course. He thinks he 
can remedy his bad management in the first 
place by simply adding one or more numbers 


to 


at the end of any class that needs subdivision. 
As this process can be carried on indefinitely, 
as many be 
produced, he thinks, as may be wished, But 
this original idea has two serious consequences, 
to 


new classes and divisions can 


either of which is sufficient condemn it 


(1) Adding on figures does not remove the 


evil of long numbers~—it simply intensifies it; 


(2) All the simplicity of his origjnal system is neu 
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tralized. His natural order has become an unnat 
ural one, and is therefore unintelligible. 

There is another difficulty with this method : i 
can be only applied in arranging a new library 
not in rearranging an old one. It is very easy, 
for instance, for Mr. Dewey to make as many 
new classes as he wants for the Columbia College 
library, which he is now arranging on his new 
system. But the moment he makes a shelf list and 
a card or printed catalogue, he must stop all fur- 
ther tinkering with his classes. Mr. Dewey thinks 
that any library arranged on his 1576 system 
can be converted into his Revised system by 
the old 


figures to 


Now, if this were 


merely adding as 


classes as may be necessary. 


many 


possible, in any practical sense, his discovery 
would But Mr. Dewey 


has probably never attempted to put his theory 


be indeed valuable. 


in practice, or at least he has not thought out 
his proposition to its logical consequences, or 
he never could have seriously entertained this 


idea. Mr. Dewey himself arranged the library 
of Amherst College on his 1876 scheme, in 
which the separate books in each class are 


numbered on the accession principle, 1, 2, 3, etc 
defy him or any one else to change 
to the Revised 
the number of every 


Now we 
this 
hanging 
and also altering all the shelf lists, card cata- 
logues, and any other lists, printed or written, 
mentioned. 


system withou 


A 


library 
rearranged 


where the original numbers are 
This implies thousands of changes. It is not 
add a digit, but the book 


If No. 942.50 is 


enough to merely 
number too must be changed. 
put in class 9421, the meaning of the symbol 
so is altered. It meant the 50th book in c'ass 
g42 ; it does not mean the 50th book in g421, 
because there may be only ten books in all in 


the new class, one of the ‘‘ advantages” of Mr. 
Dewey's method being that one can make a 
class with only one book or with no booksat all. 
Now, if new classes can be only made out of old 
ones by this wholesale alteration, the privilege 
of making them is too expensive. The same 
claim can be made for any system. Even the 
much defamed “‘ fixed location” system can do 
it. 

If some of the on Mr 


libraries arranged 


Dewey's are contemplating a 
change from the 1876 to the 1885 system, we 
bid them pause before going further in the 
matter. Let them rather bear the ills they have 
than fly to know not of. Mr 


Dewey's method of subdividing classes costs 


original plan 


others they 


fl 
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more than it comes to. His idea of insisting 
that each class must have only one section, and 
then trying to correct his mistake by adding on 
figures is about as rational as if a hotel, witha 
thousand rooms of the same size, should insist 
that each single man should have one room and 
each family should have no more. By this 
method a thousand persons might be crowded 
rooms. If the man with 


into six hundred 


eighteen children and a mother-in-law should 
protest and demand more rooms, the manager, 
on Mr. Dewey’s principles, would immediately 
proceed to build another story to his hotel, in- 
stead of utilizing some of the four hundred 
empty rooms. 

We have thus far based our condemnation of 
Mr. Dewey's numbering methods on principles 
of a general nature. We now proceed to give 
some concrete instances of the kind of numbers 
his system produces according to his own direc- 
learn that Mr 


tions. Inthe revised version we 


Dewey has adopted a feature borrows d from the 
Schwartz system at second-hand, and numbers 
some of his classes alphabetically. This method 
Mr. Mr. Schwartz) calls 


‘translating.’ With this preliminary explana- 


he (viz., Dewey, not 


tion we furnish below some choice morgeaux of 
shelf marks 


Bremer’s Hertha is 3 H. 
9. 73°93 


Schwartz's Gold and name is.... 829. 7369 SCHG G 


Hendrik Conscience’s Novels are 


Marlitt’s Gold Elsie is 
Southworth's Bride’s fate is 313 
Collins’s Moonstone is S23. 89 C6ég M 


839. 3358 A, B,C. 
. 833. 89 M34, G 


49 SO8 B, 


In Mr. Poole’s article in the Government re- 
port describing his system ot charging, he says 
‘Applicants are not limited to any specific 
method of applying for books. They may do it 
verbally, or they may give a list of shelf marks 
We presume that the Columbia College students 
would prefer the latter method. To attempt to 


give such numbers as the preceding * verbally 


would require a memory and fondness for figures 
equal to Zerah Colburn’s. Imagine a popular li 
brary charging 1000 volumes a day with such 


numbers Perhaps, however, they are “trans 
lated’ at Columbia College, according to some 
key not yet made known. 


g. ORIGIN ALITY OF MR, Y'S METHOL 


Another practical confirmation of our criticism 
is the fact that many of the libraries using Mr 
Dewey's system of 1576--even the very small 


ones—have not found it practicable to adopt his 
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scheme withou considerable alterations It 


s true Mr. Dewey calls the librarians making 


these necessary changes literary tinkers” and 


ther hard names, and in another p 


self recommends the alterations by 


Adjustments to Local Requirements 


requirement’’ to ha\ 


proportionate arrangeme nt 


but universal yet th -mains that 


terations have been made. Asn ight have been 


expected, such classes as Fiction, Biography 


and Geography have ne« ded the most alterations, 


because they are the largest of all. In some 


cases it has been found best to arrange these 


classes on an entirely different principle—viz 


under a class letter, with a sub-alphabetical ar 


rangement by authors Yet all these libraries 


claim to be using the Dewey system The ques 
What is the 
{in what respect ts 


Here, hap- 


pily, we have advantage of the inventors 


tion naturally arises inner essence 


or core ot the system \n 
it distinguished fror h plans ? 
n of his system 48 of his 


he 


own definitse 


Revised lassification 


On page 


ours) 
**WHATIS THE SYSTEM 


used with a subject classification, so 


Itisa Relativ Index 
numbered 
or lettered that reterence will be compact, ac 
curate, and quickly made. This was the IN 
and anything beyond this is merely 
Whoever 


index is 


VENTION 


} 
ses 


» application of this plan 
classification with a relativ 


(No w 


claim that the Dewey system Is 


a subject 


using this system.” nder the publishers 


more 


used than any other” if they class under 


head all the systems using lativ index ' 


Further, on his pag (note), he says 


‘Extended investigation that this most 


important feature of the system, th 


dex, on which al é toes, has efore 


been used, as here, to « by asingle reference 


the most diverse material. The relativ [movable 
location has been used ina / I (/) but notin 
yn with 4 biect index 


The tabl 


system 


the present combinat 


which gives it most of its value 


classification are original in their 
notation The decimal 


rangement and 


and many mnemonic features of the system 


not been found in earlier use, though since | 


tin 1873 this, as well as the 


been very 


and other features, ha 


often with. but oftener without, acknow!l- 


edgment of their source or permission fron 


author or publishers.’ 


bell t 
the al 
| (the taiics ire 
| 
of ar 
ibiect in- : 
| 


This paragraph is very positive in its claims 
to originality. It contains, however, some mis- 
statement, as we shall presently prove. Itis not 
true, for example, that Mr. Dewey “‘ invented ” 
either (1) his classification, (2) his notation, (3) the 

Relativ’’ index, or (4) that the [Movable] sys- 
tem was comparatively unknown or valueless un- 
til Mr. Dewey “ improved" it. With these excep- 
tions, to be sure, his statements are strictly cor- 
rect. We will proceed to examine his specifica- 
tions in detail. 

1. “His Classification. Mr. Dewey has himself 
informed us that his tables of classification were 
made for him by the Amherst faculty, so that 
the only originality he can claim here is in the 
idea of applying to the professors for his raw 
material instead of gathering it from a practical 
study of books and library requirements. Mr. 
Dewey's share of the labor appears to have been 
confined to adjusting the matter received so that 
it would fit into subdivisions of ten. His system 
is, so to speak, “‘A nosegay of flowers with 
nothing of his own but the string that binds 
them."’ Some of the departments produced by 
this method are open to the objection that they 
contain subjects on which no books have ever 
been written. Mr. Dewey claims that his sys- 
tem is particularly available as an index rerum 
for students. Probably the professors, in sup- 
plying the material, had this end in view. The 
Professor of Philosophy, for example, seems to 
have copied from his note-book almost all the 
important topics in hisdepartment. This hypoth- 
esis would also explain the curious mistake, to 
which we have already called attention, of having 
books on Idealism and Berkeley's philosophy in 
two different places. In the revised version the 
same method of supplying material has been 
pursued. ‘Hundreds of experts’’ have been 
pressed into service, and we have seen what 
they have made of the classification. Mr. 
Dewey should have remembered the old adage, 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.”’ 

2. /fis Notation. By his ‘‘ Decimal form’ 
Mr. Dewey means, we suppose, a division of 
subjects into ten subdivisions. It can be only 
in a Pickwickian sense that he can claim to 
have ‘‘invented” such a mode of notation ; 
for as early as 1571 Mr. J. Schwartz invented, 
for the first time, a Decimal system in which 
all the departments, 25 in number, are uni- 


formly arranged in ten subdivisions. With them 


is united a table of 999 author numbers, so that 
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there are, in effect, 25 decimal systems. Mr, 
Dewey's decimal system stops short with his 
classification, as his book numbers are mack 
on the usual arbitrary method. It is true Mr 
Schwartz used letters for the primary division 
it not having then been fouad possible to giv: 
any proportioned elementary division of know|- 
edge with a limited base of ten. Mr. Dewey 
in using figures only may claim, perhaps, that 
this constitutes a new ‘“‘invention.”’ But to 
give a new form to something is not exactly 
the same thing as to invent. That he has copied 
something from Mr. Schwartz is proven by his 
own preface of 1876, in which he admits that 
the Apprentices’ Library system ‘“‘in some 
respects’’ resembles his own, although he 
does not state in what this resemblance con- 
sists. As it could not be in the classifica- 
tion—for this was made for him at Amherst 
it must be in the idea of arranging sub-classes 
by tens, for there is absolutely nothing else t 
compare. That he has not been able to make a 
good use of the tool provided for him, we have, 
we think, clearly shown in our examination of 
his numbering system. And that his modifica- 
tion of the Schwartz system has not been consid- 
ered an improvement is proven by the fact that 
neither Mr. Cutter, Mr. Edmands, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Larned, nor Mr. Perkins (in his Revised 
edition) have followed him in using figures only, 
but have, one and all, divided by letters in the 
first place, as in Mr. Schwartz's System. Here, 
in passing, itis proper to say that Mr. Dewey 
has altogether missed the point of the criticism 


on his ‘‘ Procrustean 10."" The objection is not 
to his using ten figures and ten classes, but that 
he has used them in a Procrustean way. If 
you arrange your library in ten as egal parts 
as can be made, and give each part a number 
there is nothing Procrustean in using the ten 
figures. But if, like Mr. Dewey, you divide 
your library into ten very unegual parts, and go 
on dividing in this unequal manner, you are 
doing what Mr. Procrustes did. 

3. His ‘* Relativ’’ Index. It appears, from 
the paragraph we have cited from Mr. Dewey's 
work, and from other sources, that he rests his 
chief claim to bibliographical immortality on 
the ‘‘invention’”’ (he repeats the word several 
times in his preface) of what he calls ‘* A Rel- 
ativ index."’ Mr. Dewey seems to be in the 
same predicament as the unfortunate French 
writer who claimed that the ancients had stolen 
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It can be easily proved | 
| 
that the Relativ index was in existence over 


his best thoughts. 


a hundred years ago, and that it has been used 
by librarians in this country, as shown by pub- 
lished catalogues, probably before Mr. Dewey 
was born. It could not, therefore, have been 
By a Relativ” 
means an alphabetical 


in- 
list 
to parts in a classified 
As Mr. 


Cutter has pointed out, in the Government re- 


‘invented”’ in 
dex Mr. 
of 


scheme in which they may be found. 


1876. 
Dewey 
subjects referring 


port, ‘‘ The Catalogue of the Mercantile Library 
of Philadelphia (1850) has such an index, also 


the Newark Library Association (1857), and the 
Beyond 


refresh 


California State Law Library (1870). 
We will 
Mr. Cutter’s memory by giving a few more. 


these I cannot recall one.” 
Mr. Dewey in his researches ‘‘among more 
of books” 


appears not to have included any of the New 


than fifty libraries and hundreds 
For the Catalogues of the New 
New York Mer- 
cantile Library (1850, 1866, 1860, 1872), and of 
the New York Apprentices’ Library (1855, 
1865, 


York libraries. 
York Society Library (1850), 


1860, 
1874) have such indexes»and every one 
of them was in print before Mr. Dewey thought 
of re inventing his ‘‘ Relativ’’’ index in 1876. 

It will be noticed that 1850 is the earliest date 
index in exist- 


given, but the Relativ”’ was 


ence much earlier. Schrettinger, in his ‘* Lehr- 
buch der Bibliothekswissenschaft,”’ published in 
1801, gives minute directions how to make a 
‘* Sachen Register ’’ as a necessary complement 
to ascheme of classification, and there is evi 
dence to show that its actual application was 
much earlier.* 

In all the examples given (except one) the 


topic is referred to the page in the systematic 


catalogue on which it can be found. In a 
printed catalogue this is, undoubtedly, the best 
and most compact form of reference. In Mr. 
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Dewey’s system—which is merely the skeleton 
of a catalogue—a reference to the page was im- 
possible. He was obliged, therefore, to refer to 
the number of the class. Possibly, as in the case 
of his notation, he may claim that he has invented 
something because he has varied its form, al- 


though there is not the ghost of a difference, in 


Schleiermacher also, in his ** Bibliog. System d. ges 
Wissenschaftskunde,”’ 4 
pages, containing over 30,000 references to his ¢ lassification, 
the references being made not to the pages of the book, but 
to the seetions of the classification, by means of the class 


as Ceog, 119, Lin. 


1852, hasa “‘relativ index" of 


symbols 
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practical utility, in favor of either method. But 
he cannot claim even this variation as origina 
as he was anticipated by the Appret 


Library Catalogue of 1574. In it (in Part 


under the names of all important topics, the 
is a reference to the class-numberin Part 1, ar 
under the less important subjects the name 
and class-numbers of every book are giver 
full. 

But further: there is a large class of books 
other than catalogues, in which it is an old-« 
tablished custom to refer to the section instead 
of the page. Many law books and ce ur 
indexed in that way, and so are abundance ot 
other books whose materials are arranged 
distinct paragraphs capable of consecutive nun 
bering. This method of indexing can 1 mor 


be patented or copyrighted than alphabeting an 
And Mr. Dewey 


infringers than he can himself be prosecuted for 


index. in NO More prosecut 


printing that part of his index which n 
found in books copyrighted before his was. | 
is true that a real theft of Mr. Dewey's own 
‘ inventions,” legally proved, could be punishe 
under the copyright law—not under the pater 
law, as he seems (by a misclassification) 1 
think. But we apprehend that this would 
amount pretty nearly to a_ prohibition of re 
peating Mr. Dewey’s faults. 

Again, what is a‘ Relativ index Every 
index must relate to the books which it in 
terprets. A none-relative or irrelative ind 
would be ridiculous. Finally, as regards the 


value of Mr. Dewey's Index, it should be not 


that his original (1876) list contained only about 
2500 heads, or not very much more than that o! 
the New York Mercantile Library C 


italogue of 


1872. His revised list, as we have abundantly 
shown, is largely made up of topics that have 
20 business there at all; and if we deduct these 


When 


important 


there will remain less than 6000 1 
we consider further the hundreds of 
mis 


topics omitted alto ether (of which sion we 


have given a few examples), it cannot begin to 


compare, in practical utility, in our opinion 
(‘‘our’”’ in this case being Mr. Schwartz), wit! 
the Index of Subjects appended to Mr. F. 
Perkins’s ‘‘ Rational classification index 
we have found the fullest and best yet made 

although by no means exhaustive. A complete 
subject index is, in fact, still a desideratum, and 
there is plenty of room for its © invention 

by some enterprising librarian with the neces- 


sary leisure 


ve 
| 
| 
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4. The Movable system was not used “in a | SHALL BORROWERS GO 


few cases only,’’ but in a great many. It is an 
old idea which Mr. Dewey will find fully de- 
seribed in Schrettinger. The ** fifty libraries’’ 
Mr. Dewey visited must have been mainly con- 
England, or he could not have 
If the 


index gives the system ‘‘ most of its 


fined to New 
made a statement so easily disproved. 
Relativ”’ 
value,”” then it must have existed in the same 
state of perfection in 1801, if not earlier. It 
does not follow, however, that an index gives 
to a Movable system. It 
would certainly have more value still if it needed 
all. Without recommending the 
system in any way, this may be illustrated by 
the New York Mercantile and New York State 


ar- 


**most of its value 


no index at 


libraries, which were both alphabetically 
ranged by authors, on a ‘“ movable” system, 
long before 1560. As far as such a system is 
practicable, it can be used without an index or 
even without a catalogue of any kind. 

5. Much is claimed by Mr. Dewey for the 
alleged “ Mnemonic” features of his scheme. 
But they neither run consistently through his 
classes, nor are they consistently applied, even 
according to his own principles. To cite only 


two cases among several that could be men- 


tioned : History is always supposed to have the 
number 9, yet Religious history is not 290, but 
Again, Italian literature is 850, Italian 


This would lead one to expect 


270. 
language 450. 
that Italian history would be g50, but it isn't : it 
And so of French, German, and other 

The difficulty with Mr. Dewey's mne- 


is O45. 
history. 
monics is just this; it means so many different 


things according to circumstances, that one 
never knows what it means in any particular 
case, or even whether there are any mnemonics 
at all in a given class. His application of this 
idea is so arbitrary and inconsistent that, while 
it may be, to some extent, a convenience to 
some people, to at least as many others it will 
be a nuisance. And his Mnemonics can cer- 
tainly have no value where the classification 
itself has none. A good classification and its 
alphabetical index, or an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the classes themselves, wil! be found, in 
practice, the best mnemonics. 

carefully critically examined 
of Mr. 
Dewey, we may conclude and sum up our ex- 
amination ** That which is new 


in his system is not good, and that which is 


Having and 


every One of the alleged ‘‘ inventions 


in a sentence 


good is not new 
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TO THE 
SHELVES ?* 
By F: Vinton, oF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

An ideal administration of a library in an 
ideal community would allow free access to the 
books ; but ina less perfect condition of things 
it has never been found safe. A minutely ana- 
lytical catalogue of all the considerable contents 
of the books is the best substitute that can be 
offered in place of personal examination of the 
shelves. To say nothing of intentional abstrac- 
tions, the sure result of a promiscuous handling 
of the books by some hundred persons is per 
petual disorganization of any arrangement on 
the shelves intended by the locator. In such acase 
it becomes impossible any body— reader, 
assistant, or librarian—to go into the alcoves sure 
of finding what ought to be there, or of tracing 
it, if absent, to its present position. The same 
effect follows from the neglect onthe part of 
assistants in restoring books to their proper 
places. The whole design of alibrary is, then, 
subverted. A library is a dictionary ; but if the 
words in a dictionary were movable, how use 
less would it presently become! It is possible 
to represent in attractive terms the advantage to 
students of having a great wealth of literature 
beneath their hands ; but the loss resulting to 
others from the carelessness or guilt of a few 
unscrupulous persons far outweighs this indi 
vidual benefit. Those who resort to the 
shelves certainly lose much time in ineffectual 
search ; and it is surely to be supposed that 
what is wanted 


for 


can 


practised assistants can find 
sooner than borrowers themselves. 


CO OPERATIVE CATALOGUING 
By W: I. FLercuer. 
From the Nation, Feb. 18. 

Tue time has come for a change in the manner 
of cataloguing public libraries ; and as I wish to 
reach the ears of those who direct our public li- 
braries rather than of those who administer them, 
and of the general public itself, with some sug- 
gestions on the subjects I venture to offer what! 
have to say to the Vation rather than to the /1 
brary journal, where it would reach few outside 
of the libraries themselves. 

Of the money now expended on the support of 

* Severe attacks have been made on the Princeton Col 
lege Library for shutting students out from the books, 
while in most colleges the tendency is decidedly to admit 
Mr. Vinton was asked to give his reasons for 
We expect this note to 

jnu.] 


more freely 


the change, and replies as above. 
call out some rejoinders. — Ep 


Lis 


| | | 


Varch, 


libraries a considerable share goesto pay the ex- 
penses of catalogues, either printed or written 
[his is as it should be, for no one can doubt that 
t were better to buy much fewer books and have 
them well catalogued, than to accumulate no mat- 
ter how large an incoherent mass with no cata- 
logues, or with insufficient ones But of this 
cataloguing expense it is not going too far to say 
that a very large share is wasied in the reduplica- 
tion of that which ought to be done once tor a 

Nearly all our considerable libraries are making 
or Keeping up elab« rate catalogues, which are, to 


a large extent, repetitions of one another. And 


as the libraries grow, and the public demands on 
them become more and more intelligent as well 
as numerous and pressing, ¢ atalogues necessarily 
become more elaborate and complex, especially 
in the direction of the tibliography of subjects 
It is to the great credit of our American |tbra- 
rians as a body, as well as to the men, like Jew- 
ett and Noyes, who have so nobly responded to 
this need with labors far beyond the due cali ol 
their position, that we have such admirable cat 
alogues of so many libraries But our library 
system is but passing out of its infancy. The 
demands of the past are but a shadow of what !s 
to come, and already this system of elaborate 
cataloguing, repeating itself in scores, even in 


hundreds, of libraries, is breaking down of its 
own weight. The only question now is, How 


can it be replaced with something more elastic, 


less expensive, and capable of meeting the needs 
of the twentieth century, when our libraries will 
be numbered by thousands, and the volumes in 
scores of them by millions 

Co-operation furnishes the clue. Forthe ten 
vears of its existence the American Library As- 
sociation has had this as its watchword, and can 
point with pride to the work already done by its 
neans. The new editionof Poole’s ‘* Index to 
Periodicals '’ owes its existence to the labors of 
fifty librarians, each doing ashare, where, under 
the old plan ef cataloguing, each must have 
done the whole in manuscript, aS many were 
doing before the co-operative scheme was af 
ranged. The quarterly index to periodicals now 
being issued with the /7ézary journal is another 
step in the same dir-ction. But these are only 
first steps, and merely hint at what must follow 
The time must soon come when the libraries will 
no longer undertake to provide subject-cata- 
logues of their own, The author-catalogues will 
necessarily be kept up, as each library must have 
a dist of its books. But in place of the subject- 
catalogues we shall have printed bibiiographies 
of subjects, issued for the most part periodically, 
and serving equally for one library or another 
A shelf (or, in the larger libraries, a series of 
shelves) of these bibliographies, properly ar- 
ranged, with a handy index to the volumes, will 
show the reader what titles to look for on a cer- 
tain subject, and the library's author-catalogue 
will give a clue to their shelf location if they 
are to be found in that particular library. In 
many cases such bibliographies will give an ind 
cation as to which of the leading public libraries 
contain the rarer publications. (This is admira 
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bly donein Dr. Bolton's listof scientific peri 

als lately issued by the Smithsonian I[nstt 
tion 

Now the point of what I have to say is, that 
such a scheme ot | iographies and subject-ir 
dexes 1s unquest labiy teas e, Whiie it fi 
nishes the only poss e solution of the problem 
For its carrying t,a hat is needed ts that the 
lirectors of our pi ind college hbranes 
should become alive to its immense economy as 
compared wi the res wastet system, at 


should be ready to vote money as subscr 


for this kind of work, in sums which will appea 
very large at first blush, but which whi e much 
less than those now ¢ ended on manuscript 
work or on local printed ita'owues, which can 
thus be superseded, and not only superse led, but 
vastly improved upon Phe t has fully ‘ 
for an agitation of this matter the inte 1 
men who direct our libraries and care tor th 
tunds which support them can be led to look into 
it, it cannot be but that they will be quick lo join 
n some scheme by whi the results I have 
tried to outline can be accompl:shed A some 
what captious criticism t present methods is a 
ready in vogue, and ts certain to be destructive 


of much possible good work if not met by a 
readiness on the part of library managers to re 
form what it is certainly not extravagant ian 
guage to call an abuse 

Mav | add vet a line to say that as Chairman 
ttee of the American 


of the Co-operation Con 
Library Association, I shall be] 
from any quarter suggestions which May ass l 


us in forwarding the pro -d reform 


ised to receive 


LEIPZIG BINDINGS 


Herr Orro HARRA ir7, ol Leipzig, | 


lisher of the ¢ wrote (in Englisl n 
Feb, 5, 1556, to Mr. Winsor is President of the 
} 


I have studied w 


the Proceedings of the Lake Creorve Conference 
of the A. L. A. reprinted in the /7/ 

nal. and | venture to hope that similar contet 
ences of the German rarians will be held be 

fore long, the good results of these conference 

being too evident not to strike every one. There 
is only one thing which has touched me pain 
fully in the proceedings ; the remarks of Mr 
Poole (p. 341) on the Leipzig binding, which, 
pronounced by a man of Mr. Poole’s | 


cannot be but extremely impress lam \ 
aware that, as a rule, the binding done at Leip 
zig is bad; and I know also the history © 
of books Mi 


that large invoice (consignment) 
Poole speaks about but | trust that there ar 
exceptions, and that good library binding 
supplied not only by Londor ind Paris, but ty 
Leipzig likewise ind I should consider it as a 
very great favor if I was allowed to prove t 
this is the case by ‘ ‘ 

ence of the A. L. A which w take place, lam 
told, at Milwaukee, 
above twenty, spt nen nes und = by 


Le pig binders. | eg, there re, tO @SK your 


‘ 
4 
f 
) 
| 
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permission, as the President of the A. L. 2, 
do so: and to add that, of course, all expenses 
for carriage, duty, et at my charge 
1 am writing at the same time to Mr. Poole on 
this subject : andéas it is a matter of general in 
terest, I venture to hope that the A. | A. will 
not refuse its permission.’’ 

Mr. Winsor referred the letter to his succes- 
sor, Mr. Poole, who replied The 
ciation has always gladly received and put on 
exhibition all articles of convenience or speci- 
mens of work in every department of library 
economy which have been sent in. The mem- 
bers of the association will be especially grat- 
ified to receive specimens of bindings, or other 
exhibits, which may be sent from Germany to 
the Milwaukee meeting ; and I can assure you 
that they will receive proper attention. The 
members will be sti!l more gratified if you would 
attend that meeting yourself, and represent the 
bibliographers of Germany, and, at the same 
time, the interests of the book-trade and book- 
binders of Leipzig. [ am very glad you have 
brought up the subject of Leipzig bindings, and 
am pleased with the frankness of your comments 
on my remarks concerning it, which I made at 
the Lake George meeting of the A. L. A. In 
your letter to Mr. Winsor, you say you are © writ- 
ing to Mr. Poole on the subject.” When your 
letter comes to hand I shall be very glad to re- 
ply toit, and I will then discuss the subject more 
tully than I can do in this, which I regard as an 
official letter 

‘* 1 think the book-trade and the book-binders 
of Leipzig ought to be fully informed as to the 
opinion which the American librarians have ot 
their book-binding. In what I said at the Lake 
George meeting, and which you say ‘touched 
me painfully,’ 1 expressed, I think, the opinion 
of every librarian present who has had experi- 
ence with Leipzig bindings. I am therefore 
exceedingly gratified that you have noticed my 
remarks (for they were made to be noticed) ; and 
that now, as the matter is in agitation, the 
causes for complaint which the American libra 
rians have had these many years are likely to 
be removed. 

‘* We receive and read with interest the serial 
ot which you are the publisher—the Cenfra/élatt 
fir Bibliothekwesen, edited by Dr. Hartwig 
We are all working for the same ends—the in 
terests of libraries and of bibliography.’ 


shall be 


asso- 


LIBRARIES FOR MAN-OF-WAR'S MEN. 


]. N. writes tothe Evening asking if there 
is any society in New York that would send 
reading matter—not religious the chaplain 
of a United States man-of-war, now on a foreign 
station, for the use of the men? 

Commodore R. Chandler, Commandant of 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, informs the est that 
if such matter is sent addressed to the Naval 
Navy-vard, N. Y., care of the Com- 
be forwarded to any of the 


Lyceum 
mandant, it will 


United States ships at the earliest opportunity 
that offers 
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A LIBRARY BENEFACTOR. 
mn the tal Gazette, Feb. 25 

Joun KIN who has been long known as 
pre-eminent among the newsboys of Cincinnati 
was found dead in his room at No. 117 Twelfth 
Street, yesterday, by Mr. William F, Chambers 
of the business department of the Commercic 
Gazette. King, who has more than a local repu 
tation. has not been well for some days, and a 
note to that effect had been received by Mr 
Chambers. At the Public Library John King 
was considered as one of the regular employes 
and, in fact, almost as a recognized official. lle 
was born in Cass County, Mich., in 1543, and 
there his relatives still reside. At the age of six 
teen the kick of ahorse crippled him for life. For 
three years he hobbled around on crutches 
when he was attacked by rheumatism, and his 
limbs were so drawn up that he could only craw! 
around on his hands and knees. One day while 
crawling about the room he struck his right knee 
against some sharp object, which, with the effect 
of a blundering surgical operation, stiffened the 
limb for life. Both limbs were now useless, and 
the poor boy was compietely bedridden. It was 
during this time that his love for reading was 
developed. There were but few books in the 
neighborhood, but what there were he eagerly 
devoured, and then mentally resolved that if ever 
it should be in his power he would become the 
possessor of a library of choice books which 
should be all his own. 

Atthe age of twenty-five he got off his bed, and 
for three years he hobbled about the house, un- 
able to do any work. He then went to Detroit, 
and in the summer of 1868 he came to Cincinnati. 
A situation was finally secured, but hardly a 
fortnight had elapsed when he was taken down 
with the smallpox, and he remained in the pest- 
house for six weeks After leaving the pesthouse 
he went back to the firm where he had been em 
ployed, Spence Brothers’ tobacco factory, and 
began living in a little roughly furnished room, 
at the corner of Third and Sycamore streets. 
The work he could do in the factory was such as 
is commonly done by children, and about $3 per 
week was ail he could make by his industry. It 
was with difficulty he could sustain life, and s« 
he became a newsboy The work was lighter 
and more generous rewards followed, and then it 
was that John conceived the idea of laying up 
money enough to buy him a home and a library, 
and for ten vears his energies were bent to this 
direction. Whenever a book was offered he 
thought valuable and could be secured cheap he 
bought it. 

he ten years referred to saw but one interrup- 
tion in his work as a newsboy, and that came in 
the shape of a new misfortune A blind man, a 
broommaker, prevailed upon him to go to Sa- 
bina, Clinton County, and, with his savings, 
which then amounted to $s0, buy a broom ma- 
chine. Ina sbort time the firm failed, $150 in 
debt. King came back to Cincinnati, and in 
time sent back to Sabina the full amount of the 
claims existing between himself and the blind 
man. His earnings were about $1 perday. By 


From the Cincinnatt Commer 
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the failure of the bank of Adae & Co. he lost 
S600, the savings of about the half of ten years of 
honest endeavor, which had been religiously set 
apart lora ** good read in his old age 

In May, 1879, Mr. Vickers, of the Public | 
brary, received a note from John King, in which 
he stated that he would present to the Public 
Library his collection of books, of about 2 
volumes. It was found that the collection had 
and judgment, and was 


been made with care 


much more valuable than the average privat 
ibrary of the same number of volumes 

John King was married about seven years ago 
Ilis wife was a Southern girl, who had received 
a good education. Her family had been reduced 


by the war, and she had to depend upon her own 


exertions for support. The continuing volume 


of a book which she had been 
and, being very desirous of 
] John King 

! 


reading was not 
on the catalogue 


procuring it, she was referred to 


Ile had the volume, and gave it to her Fron 
this incident sprang an interest and aifection 
which ended in marriage. The couple lived to- 
gether contentedly for about three years, when 


the wife died of consumption. Since that time 
King has lived alone, sul 
ind apparently taking as 


reading world as ever 


accumulating books 


great interestin the 


bAW TO PRE- 


BOOKS. 


\ NEW PENNSYLVANIA 
VENT INJURIES OF 
Tu report of the Mercantile Library of Ph 
lelphia quotes the following law just passed 
by the Pennsylvania legislature to prevent 
uries of books, etc., in public libraries, et 
SECTION 1. Be it enacted, et That if any 
, clerk, agent, or member of any pul 
brary, duly incorporated under the 
Commonwealth, or any other person whatever, 


ficer 


shall hereafter wilfully cut, mutilate, or other 
wise injure any book, volume, map, hart 
magazine, newspaper, pa ny, engraving t 


statuary belonging to, or deposited in any | 
brary, museum, or ga lery so incorporated as 


this Comm« 


aforesaid or in any department « 
wealth, shall procure such 
herein stated, every such person shall be deemed 
to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, by 


tion, shall be li: 


not more than one hun 


onment in the county jail, not exceeding three 
months, or both, or either at the discretion ¢ 
the court; moreover, he sha e liable to make 


good the said 
tion in addition to aforesaid fine and imprisor 
ment; /’ ed, i 
shall be maintained under 

brary prosecuting least, twe 
printed copies of this act conspicuously placed 


upon its premises 


damage or injury to said institu 


at no prosecution 


this act, unless the 
shall have, at 


Laws of Pennsylvania, session of 155 Ne 
105, approved June 23d 

The act as printed in the ‘* Laws” has but one 
section. Mr. Edmands writes I « not 


know why the act was passed, as the previous 
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one, which I do not understand is repealed 
seems to me as effective and more Stringent, the 
pe tv eing S<« 1 six months 


Charles P. Cheney, St. James’, I ibeth, N. |] 
Conant, Orange, N. J]. was sent t Sunda 
school superintendents i rarians of New 
Yor 
t n of great importance the work of the 
S ay Its poss f usefulness 
however, are only faintly appreciated even yet 
If the labors and experience of those who are 
engaged in its direction and administration can 
xv combined through an Association, so that 
each can have the benefit of the eas and ¢ 
yf all, its growth init ence and ust 
be greatly increased. It is proposed 
han Ass ition of librarians and 
ous who are connected with Sunday 
N York city at nit 
Olt y important results wh might i 
om} shed thre suc n Ass i 
may be instanced, namely: the orgat ition of 
a Reading Committee of h high character an 
uct lestione ty t reports 
ooks w be ¢ erly i ind univer 
ally res] ted another hering of stat 
tics of Sunda schoc rat il their work 
another, improvement in met s of adminstra 
tion and reduction of methods cience 
wnother, tor ation ot orm for cata 
oguing * another, the organization of a Nationa 
Association and, st nother ind very im 
portant res may ‘ 4 ment ofa 
t t Sul then rary 
and ts iterest nich rkers ina 
parts of the country can ¢ eas and con 
pare experience I vhole work of the As 
n WwW i ihe indard of 
rarianship, and make the librarian and his books 
an important educational tactor ye Sunday 


school 

\ meeting, to consider thi 
neid on 
at 7:45 o'clock n the chi 
Avenue Presbyterian Church 
by's), northwest corner of | 


Iwenty-second Street 
Mr. S. S. Green, rarian the Free Public 
Library of Worcester, Mass., well known tor his 


uccess in bringing the public rary into inti 


[ON 
On Februa the following circular, signed 
Ralph We Mission, N. ¥ re 
N \ ( s. I vay Labernacie, 
N. Y., David S. Brow: St. George’s, N. 
lohn E. Searles, Ir., New York Ave brookiyn 
Ca » a fine of 
mired dollars, or impris- 
Dr. Howard Cros 
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mate relations with the public-school system 

himself a Sundavy-school teacher, and actively 
interested in the work of the Sunday-schvol li- 
reneral 


brary —will address the meeting on the 
subject of co-operation in Sunday-school library 
work ; after which there will be a free discussion 
ot the proposed organization, presided over by 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and steps will be taken 
to organize an Association. 

The plan has received the hearty commenda- 
tion of such well-known Sunday-school workers 
as Dr. J. H. Vincent, Rev. A. E. Dunning, Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet, and many others, and has beep 


noticed with favor in 7%e Century, ¢ 

BRARY TOURNAL, Saw - ol 7 , an - 
School Fournal, Ch ran A ocale, in nient 
Christian at Werk, winer, Zion's Llevald, and 


other religious and secular periodicals 
invited to be 


You are earnestly and cordi: 
present. Please also extend the invitation to 
the assistant librarians and to any other persons 
connected with your school who are interested in 
the Sunday-school library or in the selection of 
reading for young people ; or, if you will send their 
addresses to the Rooms of the New York Sunday- 
School Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, copics 
of this circular will be mailed to them direct. 

At the meeting there were present thirty per- 
sons who unanimously voted in favor of forming 
an Association of Sunday-school Librarians. A 
committee was appointed to organize. 

he society will include not only librarians, 
but superintendents, and all interested in Sun 
day-school work. 

THE MOVEMEN iN NEW d } 

Seventeen Sunday School Librarians and 
Assistant Librarians met Dec. 11 in the Sun- 
day School Library Room of St. John’s 
Church, and organized ‘‘ The Sunday School 
Library Association of Elizabeth, New Jersey,” 
by adopting a constitution and elec ting the tol- 
lowing officers : President, Cc. P. Cheney ; Vice- 
President, George S. Leary Secretary and 
Treasurer, H. R. L. Worrall. 

The attendance was just double the uumber 
present at the preliminary meeting held in St 
James’s Sunday School Library two or three 
weeks before. About a dozen libraries were 
represented, notwithstanding the absence of at 
least four prominent librarians who have ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the movement 

The object of the association is by conference 
and co-operation to increase the usefulness and 
promote the interests of the Sunday School 
Libraries of Elizabeth and vicinity. 

Meetings are to be held regularly on the 
Second Friday evening of each month. 

Librarians and assistant librarians can be- 
come members of the association by signing 
the constitution and paying the annual due of 

»cts. Other persons who wish to join can do 
so in the same way after being elected by a vote 
of three-fourths of the members present at any 
meeting. All members are on the same footing. 


members are re- 


Persons desiring to become 
quested to send their names and addresses to 
the Secretary. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATUTES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We give below the text of the bill introduced 
by David B. Henderson in the House to prov 
for the distribution of the statutes of the Unit 
States and the Cengressional r ord, to desig 


nated incorporated bodies, institutions, and as 


sociations 

Be it enacted by the Sen md Llouse of KNepr 
falives the rd Slates ef Ame 
Cen assentsled, That the Secretary of the Ir 
terior is required to furnish to incorporate 
bodies, institutions, and associations to be d 
ignated to him by Senators of the several States 
respectively, and by the Representatives in Con 
gress, and oy the Delegate from each Territory, 
one bound copy of the statutes of the United 
States enacted by the Forty-eighth Congress and 


es 


each succeeding Congress, and of the Congre 
nal record for said Congress and each future 

Congress, in the manner provided in Sections 

cor and so2 of the Revised Statutes of the 

United States for the distribution of other books 

and public documents therein mentioned. 

FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES FOR 

NEW YORK STATE. 

Ti following is the text of a bill intended 
‘*to encourage the growth of free circulating 
libraries in the cities of the State of New \ ork,’ 
which has recently been presented to the Legis 
lature. It is understood to be especially in the 
interest of the existing New York Free Circu 
lating Library. 

The people of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows 

Section 1. Any Library Association duly in 
corporated under the laws of this State, and 
located in any city of the State, which owns real 
estate of the value of at least $20,000 in said city, 
and also at least ten thousand volumes, and main- 
tains the same as a free library for the free cir- 
culation of books among the inhabitants of said 
city, and which shall have actually circulated in 
the twelve months next preceding the date of the 
application herein authorized at least seventy-five 
thousand volumes, is hereby authorized to apply 
to the Common Council or other proper authority 
and in the city of New York to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, for the appropria- 
tion of a sum not exceeding $5000. 

Src. 2. Any such Library Association, which 
shall have circulated in addition to the seventy- 
five thousand volumes above specified more than 
one hundred thousand volumes, is hereby author- 
ized to apply to the Common Council or other 
proper authority, and in the city of New York 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
for a further appropriation of $5000 for each one 
hundred thousand volumes so circulated in the 
twelve months next preceding the date of such 
application, over and above the seventy-five 
thousand volumes above referred to. 

Sec. 3. The term circulation, as used in this 
act, is hereby defined to mean the aggregate 
number of volumes actually withdrawn from the 


March, 


library or libraries of any said Libr: \ss 
ciation, by the people of said city, for use in 
their own homes or places of 

Sec. 4. The Common Councils of the cities 
this State, or other 
same, are hereby authorized and em} 
make proper provision tor the payments of U 
appropriation as herein provided for 

Sec. 5. In the city of New York the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment shall annually 


ude in its final estimate the sum or sums pre 


suSsIness. 


ties of 


proper aut! 


vided as herein, to be 


al 
Association in said city, which sum orsums sh 


be annually raised and appropriated to any su 
Library Association as is authorized to receive 
such appropriation or appropriations, uncer t 


provisions of this act, provided, however, tu 
the whole appropriation 
sociauion sla not 
»any one 


Sec. 6. This act shall take effect 


THE NEW YORK FI 


like meeting held on February 22, in Stet 
wav Hall. New York, in the interest of the New 


York Free Circulating Library, was attended by 


from five to six hundred pexsons, who were 


enthusiastic in their reception of the sentiments 
and propositions entertained by the speakers. 
Levi P. Morton opened the meeting, stating 


that as the president, Mr Field, was somewhat 


ulisposed, he had been requested to fill his 


place. He said 

‘* For the past six years the New York Free 
Circulating Library has been working under a 
system by which it has supplied free reading to 


all classes otf people at theirhomes. The sate 


of a republican form of government depends 
upon the enlightened state of the pe yple. Uncer 
such a form the public schools are 
not asa charity, but as a political necessity. The 
Sooks must 


This society has been testing 


maintaine 


mmon schools are not sufficient 
be furnished 
methods of doing this, on a small scale 
fore, and has proved the methods. The question 


now been brought 


heret 


which interests us has just 
the bill to provide a 


prominently forward by 
tree library forthe city. We think our library 
can do the necessary work.’ 

Mr. Morton then introduced ex-Judge Henry 
E. Howland, who said 

* | have been requested to state to you some- 
the origin of the New York Free Cir- 
culating Library, its accomplishments and ex- 
pectations. Over the doors of the great library 
at Thebes were inscribed the words ‘ Medicine 
for the Soul 
like New York, so rich. so generous, and so 
charitable, should have been so long without a 
free library ; that it should have overlooked U 
great public necessity ; that until this library 


thing of 


It seems strange that a great cily 
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was f ied there was none in New York fron 
which people were *‘rfiectly free to take 
kstotheirhomes. 1 thata 
nating from that unsus ‘ y, the Board of 
Aldermen, has been t wislature 
providing for a large centra ry in city 
has brought the matter more before the not 
of the public Many seem unaware that ther 
1as been for years a rary, es she 
some unselfish and \ udies { gentle 
mer pertect.\ ree cry mat wor 1 at 
i i 1 New York i ny roon wh 
iso tree i he ‘ ver 
experimen hast t he re 
sults ha he they fave 
shown tha es ert t o hat stis ‘ 
large to be exy ed fron lw try to wive 
you, with cre ir time 
a Slight resum f what has been done vy the 
s ty It was rporated on Mar 1s 
it Was Started at has sintained ever 
by private s script is ver rece 
‘ ir of pu money \ nation { 3 
constituted the donor a er rgitt ot 
m t i} tre ag ‘ ed 
member Dh rary was first 
March, 1& n two roon at 30 bond Street 


tage of the reading roon and there were s 
books lost The trustees then began t ‘ 


a permanent i ation tor tne rar\ 


ind made nevotiations for the building where 
is now situated, No. g9 Bond Street Durins 
the next year they entered the nev rary pren 
ises, which were opened in May, 1552 During 
the fifth year, by the mut ence otf Mr. Otten 
dorfer, a branc! rary W blished on Se« 
nd Avenue. Mr. Ottend ra's ked it with 
over Sooo volumes, and nis t tor terary 
work in the most perfect way It only needs a 
isit to either library to persua the pu ot 
New York what a debt ey owe to Mr. Otter 
rier for his remark f ty. The figure 
showed an increase of remarkable extent in the 
reacers ou ranches circulating more that 
Bon Street had ne be re <Q bool 


from the tw 


together. The readers of the Ottendorter brat 


numbered 64: those at Bond Street 43,404 
I rary has now abot ) k both 
hranches na vv ” tsi 

These libraries are en vay Whatever 
may 4 about the pt rict pening 


. 
REE CIRCULATING 
MEETING IN ITS BEHAL! 
October the monthly circulat reached 42 
During the first seven mont i total of 
lumes were ient out I} lose of k 
two: that beats the re rd of rie 
DOOKS [here was a reading room connected 
with this same library in wt ch read dur- 
ing th year [he expenses during the ye 
inted to F241 There were then two lift 
members and forty-seven ann 
nthe second yea there were O88 chy 
x 
) 
i 
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museums on Sunday, this library has always 
been pen, and the record of its use on that day 
is extremely interesting. Ihe circulation on 
that day for the past year has been 58459, of 
which sitit were for the Ottendorfer branch. 
The readers at the Ottendorfer branch have 
numbered 5390 and at Bond Street 43,404. We 
feel that it is only necessary to bring the facts 
to the knowledge of the people of New York to 
meet with a ready response to our appeal for 
means to extend these advantages; and there 


should be at least twenty more branches estab- 
lished at the earliest possible moment If they 
visit the libraries they will finda quiet, studious, 
wderly body of readers,every one grateful for 
the advantages he enjoys, and appreciating the 
exteat of what has been done for him. They are 
used by a great variety of persons for particulat 
purposes. Teachers in the PuUolic se hools resort 
there for books from which to instruct their 
scholars in special branches of study. Such re 
sults as these can only result from a perfectly 
tree library The Mercantile Library has only 
1 nominal subscription, and yet its circulation is 
very smal One word as to the policy of es- 
tablishing branch libraries. It seems to us, from 
sur experience, and the example of other cities, 
that the only way to establish a really free li- 
rary is to establish it by branches. Boston has 
established eleven branches, and while the cir- 

ilation at the main library is 200,000, at the 
branches it is 400,000, In large libraries it isa 
curious fact that, while the circulation decreases, 
the expenses increase inverse proportion If 
we should establish one, say, on the site of the 
old reservoir, it would be like sending a man up 
there with a pail for water, instead of sending it 
through pipes to his home If such a library 
were to be established, it would be much like the 
stout gentleman who engaged two places in the 
coach, that he might have room to expand, and 
who, when he came to start, found that the clerk 
had given him two seats, one inside and one out. 
if the man who writes_a good book is afriend to 
humanity, surely, though in a lesser degree, every 
one who endeavors to promote the circulation 
of such a book is a friend to humanity.”’ 

Che chairman observed th ie distinguished 
orator (Mr. Chauncey M. Depew) whom he now 
had the 
introduc 
state 


pleasure of introducing really needed no 


ion in any part of New York City or 


Mr. Depew said: ‘* | think that this is a very 
asonable way to celebrate the birthday of the 
‘cof our country. When I wasa boy the 
proper way was to march somewhere and take 
a drink. It the distinguished gentleman to 
whom the origin of « republic is due were 
here now, | am of opinion that he would be in 
favor of just such a purpose as that for whic h 
we are gathered here tecause if there was 
any quality for which General Washington was 
distinguished, it was that | as not so particu- 
larly great ne ‘ction as he was s¢ 
generally und in all directions Ve have 
reached ust the point now where the only 
thing which can save us is general intelligence, 
und that will be secured, not spontaneously, but 
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by such movements as this. When Washington 
was born, there was only one public library 
the States, and that was not a free one lo 
day there are 1200 free public libraries in 
in the United States. Up to the beginning of 
the presentcentury we were eminently a rural 
people. The man with his or small store, 
or other occupation was able to sustain himself 
very much independently, and the pursuit of hi: 
independent occupation Was in itself a liber: 
education. But the great forces of nature—stean 
and electricity--have been made by man to 
serve his purposes ¢ fevery kind, and this ne 
cessitated concentration of vast bodies of mer 
incommoncentres. As a result, the population 
in rural parts d minishes year by year, while the 
cities are steadilv growing Formerly every one 
knew every one, the difference between rich an 
poor was not sogreat, anda friendly hand was 
stretched out in any time of need all over the 
country. We have got past that; now we have 
our great cities, where no one knows any one 
How are we ever to act so that we can secure 
the same general prosperous happiness, content 
brotherhoo Our 


ment, and the same universal 
new sociological conditions are forced upon our 
selves with such rapidity that we have not con- 
formed ourselves to them. We have hospitals 
and churches and societies, and we have the 
public schools, the one great mark of our civil- 
ization. Butif it is a safety valve, it is at the 


same time a source of danger, because there 


point where the publi school ps, and 


4 
they bun 


yond that we provide 
ger for knowledge, an >j | be fed 
somewhere and by t To this cause I 
ascribe the growth of wild theories that assail 
the church, the community, property, and all es- 
tablished and organized institutions. ‘There is 
a hunger -the hunger of the body—tl 
be supplied But the most terrible thing 
I know of in this world is a hungry mind 


lat can al- 


This question has been brought to your minds 
by the bill now t - Legislature. I am 
thankful that some one was moved to move that 
bill It shows that public spirit has been 
rroused by the work of the ladies who started 
this library It has called attention to the 
existing as could have been done in 

way. But we are here to say that we 

better way than that devised he bill 

true that it hasbeen approved by the Boar 
Aldermen ; but without making any charges 
and none need be made-—I think a little study 
will show that the purpose is not to be secured 


in New York by a great centralization. I care 
not how good the object may be There never 
yet was a great building of this kind put up that 
did not cost at least ten times the amount esti 

mated—even without any fraud. This is be 
life. When a party is in power it commences 
a building. Whenit goes out of power and a 

other party comes in, the new party must make 


cause we have no permanency in our politica 


some alterations in the plans. Hlow are the 
workers of the party to be taker unless 
a wing is added that they may work in We 
have enough of the architectural monstrosities 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 
— 
4 
{ 
4 
{ 
: 
‘ 
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that make our city unique. We have the post 
office, and the new court-house, and the Forty- 
second Streetreservoir. And when the building 
is finished, what then We have got no books, 
except what the aldermen may select from the 
suggestions that may arise from their own read- 
ng. And then it is fifteen miles from the Bat- 
tery to the utmost city limit, and how the 
people from the extremities of the city to get 
They have not got the money nor the 
time to get there, and we can't expect them to 
sacrifice more than would buy them a cheap 
novel to come and borrow a book. There are 
100,000 people in this city who constantly 
treading the line between comfort and d 
so closely that even the daily newspaper is 
heavy a burden. We not want a building 
that may become in time merely another clut 
for the wealthy ; we wanta library for the poor 
Let the Government where a 
branch library is built persons 


are 


there ¢ 


are 
istress 
too 


ao 


in 
by 


every case 


benevolent 


grant $5000 a year to run it, and we shall have 
five and twenty libraries in the different centres 
of population here in a very few years. The 

brary is the enemy of the prison and the jail 
and allthe crimes that are within them. See 


have done in Boston, as Judge How 
You can't start con 
Boston with re- 
the telescope or the 


what they 
land was saying just now. 
versation at the dining table in 


gard to a new revelation of 


microscope but they will overturn all you say 
inthe kitchen afterward. The means of obtain- 
ing knowledge are now as abundant as the air 


around us. The mind of the worker hungers 
after the intelligence contained in the book 
Let us put it into his hands. 

Mr. Frederick R. Coudert said: ‘‘I do not 


know any one thing that appeals with such im- 
portance to the citizens of New York as books 
free to the public. There may be something that 
ippeals more strongly— the question of putting 
down rum. But these are twin questions, for I 
know no better way of putting down rum than 
putting up books. This is a big question 
and all honor to those who started this project 
of a free library. It is important that | 
shall not enter one word criticism on the 
scheme before the legislature now. I think the 
gentleman who fathered it is 


animated by the 
of motives. I think we can 
question and promote the scheme 
believe to be best without impugning his motives 
or finding any fault with the form in which he has 
placed his aspirations. There is a bit of history 
which I only learned to-day which is extremely 
nstructive on the point as to the question of free 
library or public library. Does any one know 
that we have a public library here in New York, 
down in the city hall? If any raises 
hand to say he has visited it, I shall be much 
surprised. And yet we have here the very scheme 
of a public library which is now betore the city, 
only not such an expensive one. It was started 
by the city authorities in 1548, and they paid a 
librarian $250 to keepit open. Then they raised 


so 
ot 


discuss this 


which we 


best 


one his 


his salary to $1000, and then, as his duiies were 
so onerous, they gave him an assistant at $800 
So you have been paying for a public library all 
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these Vcals, ii, am conhdent none ol y 


find it, though it is in the south-eastern corner 
of the City Hall, and you can go and see 

I am informed that it contains nearly 2: books 

though how many of them are patent re s 
nd directories I we 1 not like to say I think 
you will agree with me that the Governmer 

should never be allowed to for us what we 
can do for ourselves Let the legislature k at 
what this circulating library does It is alread) 
Started ; it is a great success Why should the 
Government say it w go no further If the 
State government insists on establishing a free 
library, let it give assistance to this scheme 

Ihe problem has here been worked out fully 
already Mr. Depew has told us that when we 
provide schools and then stop, we put a \ 

nly into the young man’s hand How is he t 


be taught his duties as a citizen Is it possible 
that the rich men of New York do not see the 
cloud Itisn than a man’s hand, but 


ble that they do not see 


it is in sight 
that for the first 


world lal or is organized perhaps better « rar 


red than capital Do they expect that the 
pyramid will stand on its apex forever Ihe 
battle must be fought out It is being fought 
out; the signs of it are in the air ou rich 
men, with your trunks full of bonds. torget 
that there is a latent force in the land which 
may sweep them all away. Happy for you 
it they do it by the silent vote They w 

only do it by the silent vote, because educatior 
has taught them that that is how it can be done, 
Do you think a hungry man stops to reasor 

Do you see that women are working for twenty 
one cents a day, and able-bodied men are dying 
of real, actual hunger That sort of thing 

about us, and how are you going to remedy it 


if you will so name 


Itis only by the magnanimity 


t, of those who, by a strange sarcasm of whic! 
they are themselves unaware, call themselves 
the ruling classes, that this can be done hey 
an do it by giving comfort and aid to the dis 
tressed, by opening to them wide those realms 


which have no limit to enjoyment, by teaching 
them that, with patience and faith, all things are 
open to them ; that the millionaire of to-day is 
the pauper of to-morrow, and that the pauper « 


the president of 
h them that there is a 


their chil 


to-day is the millionaire or 

the future. You may tea 
prospect, if not for them, at least for 

dren. You can teach 
e righted by the t 


them that abuses cannot 


or petroleum , any fool 
you can teach them 


can set fre to a temple, but 


that the proper way is to utilize the temple by 
opening the doors and going in They wil! dis 
cover that the interests of labor and capital are 
not antagonistic Mr. Ottendorfer has done 
more to make that understood here than an 
preacher in the city, or al! of them together cou 
have done in six months In the library found 
ed by him the public have found that the trea 


ures of knowledge are to all. 
shown that this thing can be 
terprise, and do not let the Government de 
our rich men of this opportunity of 
selves and others good 


open 


ione bY private en 


doing them 
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CIAL PUBLIC WEETING 

A speEctIAL public meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held in the Law Lecture Room 
of Columbia College this evening About 
eighty persons were present. The President, 
Mr. R. R._ Bowker, called the meeting to orcer 
at 8:20 o'clock, and in his opening remarks 
stated the object of the organization of the 
Clul He said that it was an error to suppose 
that the Librarians of New York opposed a free 
public library system—they were simply anxious 
that it should be planned to do the most service 
to readers and to be kept out of the hands of poli- 
ticians. 

Ihe Secretary read the two bills pending be- 
fore the Legislature at Albany providing for 
the incorporation and maintenance of the New 
York Public Library 

Hon. Adolph L. Sanger then addressed the 
meeting as follows 

** | trust you will pardon me if I may appear 
somewhat prolix in my remarks ; but when it ts 
remembered that our side of the question has 
never been thoroughly or properly presented, 
and that we have never had a fitting opportunity 
to explain in detail what was intended by the 
establishment of what is known in these bills as 

The New York Library,’ I think it will be 
pardonable in me if I attempt in the brief space 
of twenty minutes or half an hour to explain 
exactly what we contemplate. 

‘* Two bills have been read to you, the first bill 
relating to the incorporation of the New York 
Public Library, which includes in its list of cor- 
porators the names of some of the most eminent 
citizens of New York City. Under the provi- 
sions of the resolution adopted by the Common 
Council last December, about one hundred and 
twenty-five gentlemen were addressed by the 
Committee named in the resolution, and out of 
that number over one hundred responded, sig- 
nifying their willingness and desire to co-operate 
in what they considered to be suc han excellent 
movement There is not a name included in the 
list of incorporators without expre ssed consent. 
I make this explanation because I have seen in 
one or two of the public prints a statement to the 
effect that many of these names appear without 
the knowledge or consent of their owners. This 
is not so. In every instance I have from these 
gentlemen their own letters testifying their de- 
sire to participate in this movement and their ap- 
proval of the measure « ontemplated 

“ By the general provisions of that bill these in- 
corporators, and no other persons, are to electa 
board of trustees, which is to manage the afiairs 
of the library, and I am desirous to impress this 
fact upon you for the fe llowing reason: I have 
heard remarks made upon the public platform, 
and by some members of the legal profession, to 
the effect that if the New York Public Library is 
to be organized under the provisions of the bill 
now tefore the Legislature, it will eventually 
fall into the hands of politicians and be controlled 
by them, and that the New York Public Library 
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will share the fate of all other institutions in 
which politics play a prominent part. In the 
second place, and connected with that sugges- 
tion, was the remark that a bill which contem 
plates the expenditure of so large a sum of money 
as $750,000 for a public building implies a good 
deal more than that. I admit it will not com- 
plete a building if it is to be erected under the 
same practices which prevailed in the erec- 
tion of the Court House in the City of New York 
and the Capitol at Albany. 

‘Now I want to say at the outset, and I want 
to assure all who may be interested in the project 
of a free circulating library in the city of New 
York, so far as these bills are concerned, from 
the character of those who constitute the list ot 
incorporators, whom you will acknowledge to be 
among the most prominent in commerce and 
literature and in the professions, I say it can 
not for a moment be assumed that this library 
institution is to be conducted in the way of all 
political institutions. 

‘* I say at the outset that politics have. nothing 
whatever to do with the New York Public Library 
bill. There may be included in the list of incor 
porators the names of two or three gentlemen 
who are prominent in political life. I don't 
think that because a man is a politician that for 
that reason he is not to be entrusted with some 
of the public burdens and benefits that atta h to 
all citizens. 

“Tam not one of those—and I do not think 
there are many here present—who believe that 
because a man happens to be prominent in pub- 
lic life, because he happens to hold a position of 
honor and trust, that for that reason he is to be 
charged with being a politician in the most of- 
fensive sense in which that word has been used, 
and that he is not fit to rank with those who are 
to incorporate a public library. 

‘“ Now I say, and I say it earnestly, that that 
idea ought to be banished from the minds of those 
who take an interestin this subject. The weapon 
of ridicule has also been used against the present 
project because it has emanated from the Board 
of Aldermen. Let it be borne in mind that that 
body is the legislative branc h of the City, and is 
its representative ; and the resolution was intro- 
duced there to give the bill a public character ; 
and being once passed, that ended the connes 
tion of the Board of Aldermen with the entire 
scheme. 

** The fact that the bill requires the library to 
make an annual report to the Common Counct! 
does not give sthat body any control over its 
affairs, nor the institution a political character 
Dozens of other institutions, such as the Catholic 
Protectory, St. Luke’s Hospital, and others, all 
exist under a similar requirement. 

** As I said to you before, the incorporators are 
to select the trustees ; the trustees are to num- 
ber twenty-two in all, of whom four are to be of 
those who are among the highest public officials 
in the City of New York ; for it must be con- 
ceded that the public should be represented in 
some capacity, and they are represented in 
that limited way by the Mayor, for the time 
being, the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
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the Comptroller, and the President of the De- 
partment of Pubiic Parks. These gentlemen, 
representing the several departments in the City 
of New York, together with eighteen other gen- 
tlemen who are to be selected by the corporators, 
will constitute the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Public Library. And I would like to 
know what play politics will have there ¢ 

** These gentlemen, as trustees, have the selec- 
tion of a librarian. I suppose it is but just to 
infer that the public-spirited, intelligent citizens 
who are to constitute the Board of Trustees are 
not going to select a politician or anyt ody incom- 
petent or unqualified for the office of librarian, 
unless it may be that he isa politician in the 
sense Of aman interested in public affairs but 
deserving of trust and confidence, and who pos- 
sesses the ability and qualifications and require- 
ments essential to be possessed by a librarian. 

‘The second of these bills provides for the 
erection of a public library building, and I be- 
lieve it is this bill that has created whatever op 
position there may be to the present plan. The 
substance of the bill is to authorize the Depart 
ment of Public Parks with the co-operation of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment to erect 
a building at a cost not to exceed $750,000. The 
bill has certain technical requirements with re- 
gard to the raising of these funds, and the objec- 
tion raised on that account is puerile ; anybody 
who is at all familiar with gunicipal matters 
knows how necessary it is to keep within the re- 
quirements of the constitution of the State regard- 
ing municipal indebtedness in order to avoid the 
possibility of any carping tax-payer or public 
official attacking the law and rendering its benefi- 
cent provisions inoperative on account of some 
legal flaw. The act does not make it mandatory 
that the sum of $750,000 should be spent in the 
erection of the building, but simply that that sum 
should not be exceeded. The act also appro- 
priates the sum of $40,000 annually to maintain 
the institution, which I think will be sufficient to 
support the library in the first few years of its 
existence. If we were to compare this sum to that 
of $130,000 annually allowed to the Boston Pub 
lic Library, it might appear insufficient ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the latter institution 
is some forty years old, and has on its shelves 
almost four hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
and maintains eight branches and two distribut- 
ing offices. 

““ Now, what [ think I am expected to say more 
than anything else to-night is to give the rea- 
sons why, in the judgment of those who are in- 
terested in what is called the New York Public 
Library, it is necessary as the particular feature 
of a public library to have what is called a main 
library building. 

““ Those who oppose the public library project 
are in favor of branch libraries only, and, in sup- 
port of this view, point to the work accomplished 
by the New York Free Circulating Library. I 
admit frankly the excellent results accomplished 
by that institution, and that it comprises among 
those who are its members and associates some 
of the best and most public-spirited citizens of 
our metropolis. But I still maintain that a 
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public library system in the city 
cannot be maintained by only having 


here and there in scattered portions of the city 


There are in the city of New York seventy ‘ 
public schools, and if you want to carry 
idea which we are all! agreed upon, that a pul 


library is to supplement the work of our con 
mon schools, it will be necessary to have seventy 
five branches for that object 
‘*If the public library 
where the proposers of the plan have suggested, 
it will be within the reach of almost every citizen 
of the metropolis ; it will be right in the heart 
of the city, and within walk of 
the homes of three fourths of our popul ation, 
‘Another great advantage of a main library 
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alone 


located 


building be 


half an hours 


building is that such a structure will be 

scheme calls for, a monument tothe liberality of 
our city and to the desire for self-improvement 
among its citizens ; in it can be placed the valu- 
able works of art and literature which it can be 
reasonably hoped our citizens will in course of 
time donate and bequeath to the instit 
if, from time to time, necessity may requ 
can always be established branch libraries or de- 
livery stations, where persons can apply for and 
leave orders for books And as respects the 
public schools—why, every Friday such pupils 
as have merited the privilege will through this 
latter means be allowed to receive such books as 
they select ; or the list of books can be handed 
to the janitors, and they can goto the main build- 
ing, get their supply of books, and bring them to 
the different schools. But the system can only 
be profitably worked out by having a main 
library building to which orders can be sent and 
from which they can be delivered. 

‘‘If you have a large central building and a 
proper central library system, you will find pe« 
ple who will be ready to support it by donations 
of money and fitting articles to be contained in 
the building. The main argument of those who 


advocate the system of branch libraries is the 
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example presented by the city of Boston ; but 
did Boston start out with branches and then 
erect a main building, or was the erection of the 


central building the first step and the establish- 
ment of branches a later consideration And 
to-day, after its many years’ experience, Boston 
is about to erect a new main library building in- 
stead of establishing additional branches 

‘* Take the whole range of free public libraries 
throughout the Union, examine their systems, 
and tell me if you can find any single city having 
a free library system where you will find only 
branches and no central building. On the con 
trary, they have always started with the idea that 
a main building is an absolute necessity, and 
that branches may, in the course of time, fo low 

**T have communicated with some of the lead- 
ing librarians throughout the country for the pur 
pose of satisfying myself that the plan contem 
plated by these bills now before the Legislature 
was a proper one ; I wanted to see whether any 
of those gentlemen who have had more and wider 
experience than myself have different y 
the subject of main buildings, and in no in- 
stance did those gentlemen ! any views 


ews upon 


indicate 
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except in accordance with those entertained by 
the proposers of the present plan. 

** Now, with reference to the question of taxa- 
tion; the city of New York appropriated for the 
year 15586 —the current year—the sum of nearly 
$5,000,000 for the public schools, a little less 
than one sixth of the total amount of money ap- 
propriated to carry on the city Government. 

““ There are in round numbers a million and a 
half inhabitants in the city, and if $750,000 is to 
be appropriated for the erection of a public 
library building, that would be a tax of only fifty 
cents per capita for every citizen of this city, to 
be paid only o1ce ; and if we should provide for 
an annual appropriation ot only $75,000 (which 
is allowed in Chicago), that would represent an 
annual tax of only five cents per capita. 

** Surely no one will contend that the city of 
New York, which spends five millions annually 
to support our public schools, will not be willing 
to spend $75,000 to support what may be con- 
sidered an essential part of that common school 
system. 

* These are the views upon which we base our 
advocacy of the central building system ; and 
having your trunk, your branches will follow as 
a matter of course. You must first have a well- 
organized central system, and your main build- 
ing, and with that once securely and firmly estab- 
lished all the other things that are necessary are 
mere matters of detail and can be very well at- 
tended to afterward. I think if the advocates of 
the branch system will join hands with those who 
espouse the cause of the incorporators of the 
New York Public Library in urging the Legis- 
lature to pass the bill giving a free public circu- 
lating library to the city of New York there will 
be no difficulty after that bill once becomes a law 
to secure the proper site upon which to build, 
and the money with which to build ; and if we 
cannot get the entire sum required from the 
public treasury, the difference will be made up 
by our public-spirited and philanthropic citizens, 
who have never been found wanting when the 
occasion and the cause justified their active co- 
operation.”’ 

Mr, Dewey.—\ am glad to say a word to cor- 
rect my position as represented in the press. 
All who are interested in libraries are in favor 
of Mr. Sanger’s first bill, providing for the in- 
corporation of a public library. No one is op- 
posed to this first bill. The plan is a good one. 
I have been represented as saying that names 
of individuals who were notin favor of it were 
in the bill. I have failed to find any one 
doubting the motives of its advocates. We all 
ought to support it, and not fire into eachother's 


camps. Mr. Sanger has said nothing about 
books. We cannot collect all the books wanted 
at once. Libraries always have outstanding 


orders for books that their agents cannot procure. 
I see no provision for the purchase of books. 

It is absurd to suppose that the eighteen trus- 
tees to be chosen by the incorporators will be 
people to be afraid of, even granting that there 
are six doubtful persons among the one hun- 
dred incorporators. I take exception to the 
plan providing for a central library building 
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This would be building a house without 
having books to put in it. Boston has a half 
million books, and no place to put them. Phil- 
adelphia has a large and handsome building in 
the Rush Library, which cost a million of dollars 

But it is not located where the people can get 
to it easily, and they had to build another near- 
er the centre, and move some of the books back. 
I was in the Rush Library the other day, and 
Mr. Smith said to me: ‘‘ Hardly a day passes 
that somebody does not come into this building.’ 
The suggestion that 25,000 books could be dis 

tributed to the scholars in the seventy-five 
schools of this city each Friday would give three 
hundred and thirty-three books apiece for the 
janitors to carry, and that means a horse and 
wagon. I think it is not practical. Then, too, 
there is no chance for the librarian and assist 

ants to exercise their personal influence upon 
the readers in a central library that is afforded 
through branches. All who believe ina public 
library of any kind should unite and favor the 
passage of a bill providing for the expenditure 
of the money to be appropriated in such a way 
as acommission shall deem wisest for the ben- 
efit of our people. 

Mr. F. C. Henderson.— | have always under- 
stood that the Rush Library excluded novels, 
and cannot be considered a free public library 
] have visited nearly all the large cities, and can 
corroborate all Mr. Sanger has said about cen 
tral libraries being first established. Mr. Dew- 
ey is, I think, theoretical. Mr. Sanger has 
shown us what has been tound practical. We 
should encourage Mr. Sanger’s plan, and make 
a Start. 

Mr. Sanger.—1 did forget to say something 
about books. I have assurances—and from peo- 
ple who are amply able to make good their 
promises—that once this building is erected the 
city will not have to spend a cent for books for 
five years. In six months you will have 250,- 
ooo volumes from libraries now in existence. 

Mr Peoples.—\ can speak only for myself, but 
I know of no connection of the Mercantile Li- 
brary with this public library scheme. We are 
controlled by two associations—the Mercantile 
Library and the Clinton Hall Associations. 
The Board of Directors and the Board of Trust 
have not considered this matter. Six of our 
trustees consented to go into the Board of In- 
corporators of the new library, without commit- 
ting themselves to any plan. We have 210,000 
volumes well selected. The Clinton Hall Asso- 
ciation represents real estate worth $250,coo. 
It can do nothing without it aids the Mercantile 
Library. I cannot say what is possible to be 
done or what will be done. I believe in branch 
libraries, but no system will be complete without 
acentre. I for one am willing to take what we 
can get. Ideprecate any hard words with those 
who believe otherwise. 

Mr. Wheeler.— Every age of the world has 
made an accumulation of astock of experience that 
has been valuable to the next. Until 18t2 there 


only. 


was no system of education in New York sup- 
ported at public expense. 
established 


There was a private 


society that and maintained the 
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schools, and in each school there was a library, 
but there was no central library. Popular senti- 
ment developed the public-school system. In 
1853 all the schools of the society were turned 
over to the public school-system, but the libra 
ries in the different schools died out from want 
of a centre to supply them from. There are 
now in our public schools books of reference 
purchased from the Grosvenor legacy. If there 
were added to the school system some central 
storehouse or collection of books, legacies 
would take a tendency to such a centre. As in 
the case of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
private gifts did not accomplish much until this 
was adopted by the city—a case precisely simi- 
lar to what is. now proposed. Objectors have 
overlooked two reasons for the establishment of 
this public library First, to provide readers 
with books to read at home; of these you want 
many duplicates in small locations, as in branch- 
- second, there is a great demand for evening 
reading by designers and skilled workmen in 
this the largest manufacturing city in the coun- 
try. Young men want such a place for the 
study of reference books evenings—valuable ref- 
erence books, but not such as are in the Astor Li- 
brary. Sunday readers would be better accommo- 
dated with such a central library than without. 
I would suggest the library of Congress, where 
we have plenty of books but no building, as a 
warning. I favor very strongty both the bills. 
It is the good work accomplished by the existing 
libraries that has led to this demand. I know 
the difficulty of raising money to carry on 
branches. Ought not this labor to be taken off 
the shoulders of those have carried it so 
long. Some of our accumulated treasures should 
be converted into a great reservoir of books. 

Wr. Gushee (’).-I have had some experience 
in the matter of circulating books among the 
people who most need them. On a basis of 2000 
volumes we have circulated volumes per 
week. I soon became convinced that the only 
way to culture the working classes is to put 
books among them. I do not oppose the first 
bill, but it is all-important to have brdfches of 
5000 volumes each with reading rooms to dif- 
fuse culture. 

Mr. Dewey.—Every one favoring branches also 
favors a centre ; there is no question that there 
must be acentre ; but give us $100,000 a year at 
once, and establish ten branches that can be cir- 
culating books while the central building is 
erecting. 

Ur. Cohen.—I1 think that delivery stations 
would be cheaper and more practical than 
branches. There are four such stations in 
Brooklyn and six in Chicago, and they are 
found to work well. Ishould favor making the 
schools the delivery stations. 

Mrs. Dewey.— 1 recall an incident during the 
visit of the American librarians tothe London con- 
ference of librarians in Our party was visiting 
Manchester, and we found the two branches of the 
Free Library of that city packed full of readers, 
men and boys. Where would they have been if 
these branches had not been there to attract and 
interest them? Twelve hundred books were 
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we five years 
while in 


that 


branches yesterday. Shall wait 
while this central library is build 
two years branches could be 
would accomplish so much 

A wisitor It seems to me that the friends of 
the Free Circulating Library are 
We should look to the newspaper reports for an 
indication of the popular sentiment. From these 
we learn that movement on foot to 
antagonize this library scheme. Less zeal for 


branches will forward the interests of the bill 
Mr. WF. Gil. 


ng, 
established 


too zealous 


there is a 


We are ina 
and to achieve a result commensurate with our 
needs and position we remember this 
We should work on a large scale. 

Wr. Pe be logit al,we should have 
the central library first. That has been our ex- 
perience in the Y. MC. A. With acentral asso 
ciation at the start that has been well sustained, 
we now have seven branches, with libraries at 
each of 1000 to 1500 books ; our central library 
numbers 30,000 volumes. I believe in the central 
first, and then the branches. From an examina- 
tion of the census of this city, I find that there are 
pw igth St an 
number between that and 57th St 125,000 
above, in round numbers. We need a 
branch for every 100,000 people 

Mr. Robert Rutter.— It seems to be the opin 
ion of this body that a public library would be a 
good thing, and I think we should give expres 
sion to such opinion. It would show weakness 
to adjourn this gathering and have it generally 
understood that we had held only an informal 
talk. I believe a central building necessary 
the use of a great executive staff. 

Mr. F N. Wing I am of opinion that 
we have not considered how rapidly books would 
accumulate on an expenditure, on Mr. Dewey's 
plan, of $75,000a year for books, without a buil ! 
ing for them. In 1867 the Mercantile Library 
Association had about 35,000 volumes contained 
in a very small proportion of the space now o 
cupiedby the 210,000 volumes to which it has 
grown in less than twenty years. 

Mr. Dewey.— In order to voice the opinion of 
this meeting, I would offer the following R 
solved, That in the opinion of this meeting of 
citizens, gathered at the invitation of the New 
York Library Club, the Senate Bill 35 for the 
incorporation of the New York Public Library 
deserves the hearty support of all good citizens 

UL If this resolution were offered 
for the votes of the New York Library Club the 
chair would feel compelled to rule it out of 
order in a meeting that is not a regular or ad 
journed meeting of the club; but as it purports 
to be an expression of the sentiment of this 
gathering of citizens, and not an action of the 
club, unless some member objects I will put the 
question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 

Mr. Nelson.— 1 have listened with interest to 
Mr Sanger's full and clear explanation of the 
plan fora Free Public Library covered by the 
two bills before us. While I fully believe that 
the way to reach the mass of the people is 
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through branch libraries planted in their very 
midst, I would by no means be understood as 
opposed to a grand central library. If the two 
cannot be had together, then let us have the 
large library ; the branches must and will follow. 

Mr. Schwarts:.— We are all in favor of the first 
bill. Much of this discussion is premature. 
Matters of detail can be left to the intelligent in- 
corporators and to the trustees whom they are 
empowered to elect. 

Mrs. William H. Draper.— The views of the 
friends of the Free Circulating Library are not 
confined to branches, but we believe that they 
should come first. 

Miss FE. M. Coe.— We have had 20,000 ap- 
plicants for books, but only about 8000 use our 
books ; the others cannot come tous. We cir- 
culate our books from the Battery to 155th St. 

Mr. Dewey.—I1 would offer the following : 
Resolved, That $100,000 should be asked for 
as an appropriation for the immediate establish- 
ment of branches and the purchase of books. 

Seconded 

Mr. Bowker called Mr. Peoples to the chair, and 
taking the floor said: ‘‘ I fear we should make 
a considerable and serious mistake to pass a more 
detailed resolution. It would be a mistake to 
seemingly commit the New York Library Club 
by a sudden ind rsement of such a resolution as 
this.”’ 

Mr. Cohen and Mr. Hannah spoke in opposi- 
tion to the passage of the resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Bowker it was moved to 
refer the resolution to the next regular meeting 
of the Club. On motion of Mr. George H. Baker 
a vote of thanks was unanimously extended to 
Mr. Sanger for his address. Adjourned. 


THIRD REGULAR MEETING 

Tue third regular meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held at Columbia College Li- 
brary March t1th, 1886, at three o'clock P.M., 
the president, R: R. Bowker, in the chair. About 
twenty-five members were present. The records 
of the second meeting were approved without 
reading, as they were published in the Linrary 
JouRNAL for January. The Secretary announced 
that a report of the special public meeting held 
February 24th, at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee, would appear in the March issue of the 
same journal. The Executive Committee re- 
ported favorably upon the following persons 
proposed for membership, and they were unani- 
mously elected 

Rev. S: Macaulay Jackson, 14 
Street. 

Robert Rutter, 116 East 14th Street. 

C: A. Horn, the Brooklyn Library. 

]. F: Kernochan, New York Free Circulating 
Library. 

E. Steiger. 

Lyndes E. Jones. 

Mr. R. B. Poole, Chairman, on behalf of the 
Committee on Book Thieves, presented the fol- 
lowing supplementary report 

“1. Thatin view of the gross and wilful vio- 
lation of the law respecting the injury and mu- 
tilation of books, engravings, newspapers, etc., 
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in our public libraries and reading-rooms, greater 
legal protection is called for. 

Your Committee would recommend that 
this Club apply to the present legislature for as 
amendment of Chapter 721, Act 326 of the sen 
sion laws of 1872, Section 1, the law relating to 
the mutilation of books,” etc. 

3. That the above-named act be amended s 
as to read as follows : 

§ 1. Any person who shall wilfully cut, mark, 
mutilate, or otherwise injure any book, volume 
manuscript, pamphlet, chart, magazine, news 
paper, painting, engraving, plate, drawing or 
picture, table, or other literary property belong 
ing to or deposited in any public library duly 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, or in any reading-room connected there- 
with, or shall procure such injury to be done, 
such person shall be deemed to be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof sha 
be liable to a fine of not more than $100, or to 
imprisonment for not less than one month, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment, at the discre- 
tion of the court; provided, however, that no 
prosecution shall be maintained under this act, 
unless the library prosecuting shall have at least 
two printed copies of this act conspicuously 
placed upon its premises. 

Mr. Poole also read the law as it now stands 
and noted the special changes proposed by the 
Committee covering all persons and including 
reading-rooms, and adding an imprisonment 
clause. 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. Cohen.—Has the Committee considered 
the point raised at the previous meeting as to 
how many witnesses should be required to s¢ 
cure conviction ? There is also another point as 
to whether there should not be some provision 
for the punishment of careles as well as of w 
ful mutilation. 

Mr. Schwartz.—Why not omit the word © wi 
ful” ? 

After considerable discussion on this subject, 
on moewon of Mr. Cohen it was voted to strike 
out the word “ wilfully’’ in the first line ; and 
on motion of Mr. S. H. Berry it was voted to 
insert in the imprisonment clause after ** not less 
than one month,’’ the words “‘ nor more than 
three months."’ 

On motion of Mr. Cohen the report was re 
ferred back to the Committee, and they were re- 
quested to take into consideration the nature 
and amount of evidence required to convict, 

with power to amend the report and to embody 
it in a Bill, which they were authorized to pre- 
sent to the Legislature in the name of the New 
York Library Club. 

Mr. Nelson, for the Committee on a Union 
List of Periodicals, reported progress : that a M 
list of some periodicals, comprising those in 
Poole’s Index and the Co-operative Index, had 
been prepared, and had been checked off at 
Columbia College Library, and was now being 
checked at the Astor Library, where additional 
titles would be added to the list ; that as soon as 
it was checked and added to by two or three 
other of the larger libraries, it would be put in 
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type and proofs would be sent to all the libraries 
to be checked simultaneously. Mr. Nelson, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Statistics of Li- 
braries, also reported that a list of questions had 
been prepared, the printer’s proof of which he 
had expected to lay before the Club at this meet- 
ing, but it had not come to hand as promise d 
He made a verbal statement covering the more 
important questions on the list; and at his re- 
quest the Committee were authorized to have 
copies of the 
Several suggestions were made to the 


soo questions 


printed. 
Committee on different points. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Dewey at the 
of the Club held February 24th, 
meeting was read 


proposed list of 


special meeting 
and by note referred to this 
by the Secretary. 

(See report of meeting February 24th, p. 52.) 

On motion of Mr. Nelson it was voted that 
in the absence of Mr. Dewey this resolution be 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary then read *‘ An Act to encour 
age the growth of free circulating libraries in the 
cities of the State.’’ (See p. 78.) 

Mr. Bowker.—Some of us may remember that 
Mr. W. F. fond of throwing at us the 
fact that we have no special State law providing 
for the establishment of free public libraries in 
the towns and cities of this State — suc 
can be found on the statute books of several of 
the States. We can come back to this subject, if 
we have time, after discussing the next topic upon 


Poole is 


ha law as 


our programme—the disposition of dup 
I will call upon Mr. Biscoe, of Columbia Col 
Library, to give us his opinion and experience 
Mr. Bi An way is that 
exchanging duplicates between libraries, in place 
to dealers, 
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excellent ot 


of selling them as second-hand books 
who perhaps will give not more than half their 
value. A central been 
proposed at different times, would be an exce l- 


clearing-heuse, as has 


lent arrangement ; but the difficulties are so great 
that this plan seems to be a Utopian one. The 
system of exchange is a most feasible one and 
has been found useful. 

Mr. Pool I make out a list of my duplicates 
and put the cost price it to 
different libraries ; they do the same, and by se- 
lecting from the lists we eflect a satisfactory ex- 
change. I fina this better than selling. If some 
such plan could be adopted by all libraries, I 
think it would prove satisfactory 

Mr. Nelson.—It has seemed to me from such 
thought as I have had time to give to this sub- 
ject, that a central bureau of exchange might be 
established, to which card lists of duplicates 
could be sent from all libraries having duplicates 
to dispose of. A combined list could be made 
up and published from time to time, and libraries 
finding books they wanted on this list could ar- 
range for exchange or purchase directly with 
the library to which the books belonged, or bet- 
ter, perhaps, order them through the central 
which could direct 


to each, and send 


bureau as a clearing-house, 
them sent from each library to the one ordering, 
and balances might be settled in cash, the cen- 
tral bureau receiving for its labor a commis 
sion on the gross amount of sales for each library. 


THE LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


Mr. Poole.—Would not the Liprary | NAI 
publish such a list ? 


Mr. Bowker.—I| think we would as a matter « 
business. The 4 iin a late nur r has 
reprinted the papyrograph list of utes 
cently issued by the Brooklyn Library We 
should be glad to publish a supplement to ¢ 
LIBRARY JOURNAL containing lists, Hf the bra 
rians interested would pay the cost of | 
tion. In the /’u the plan | 
been adopted, in giving to r gular subscr 
ers five lines free for inserting lists ol cs 
wanted. 

Mr. Poole.—What would be the cost per line 

Vr. B } I think the cost to us ont 
Publishers’ is something under five cents 


per line. 

Ageneral discussion of points 
lowed. 

Mr. Rowker.—lVf the li 
send lists of duplicates and be willing to pay the 
cost, I will start such a list as a supp! 
the March or April Liprary J 
Messrs. Hannah, Schwartz 


lists, 


involved fe 


and Poole agreed 
f 


id others were of 


to prepare and send in 


the opinion that they could also send in lists 
Mr. Bowker A list of books specially 
wanted can be added to the list of duplicates 


These lists should be sent in at once 


Mr. Nelson attention to the clearing 
house for Gevernment publications which had 
been arranged by Mr. J. G. Ames, Super 
dent of Documents, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. (See Lis. INL., p. 19.) 

Mr. Hannah expressed a wish th 
in the way 


called 


ut something 
might soon be done of co-operation 
in cataloguing and indexing 

rhe Secretary stated that he had recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Fletcher, Chairman of the ¢ 
operation Committee the American Librar 
Association, a lettter announcing that he sh { 
the Committee, as he 


ripe for the gra 


of 


shortly call a meeting of 


satisfied that the time ts 


scheme 


was 
ual development of a 


of co of 
cataloguing, especially in the department of s 

ject indexing and rk, on a soiud 
monev basis of subscription or pledges, to be got 


rary 1 


analytical we 


from iil manavers and directors 


operative 


of the economy of such a plan as compared with 
the payment of assistants to multiply copies 
of the same work in all our braties, Mr 
Fletcher or he himself would be glad to know 
what assurances can be got of substantial su] 


port for a reform. 
The new library bill was next reverted to, an 


on motion of Mr. Cohen it was received an 
ordered placed on file. 
Mr. Bise Would it not be well to appoint 


a committee to prepare a bill 

On motion of Mr. Poole it was voted, Tha 
the Executive Committee be requested to ni 
municate with Dr. Homes, of the State Library 
at Albany, and ask him to draft a general library 
law for the State, for the consideration of the 


instructed lo re 


Club, and the Committee was 
port any recommendations 
Adjourned at five o'clock 
C: ALEX. NELSON, 


Secretary 


= 
= 
= 
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Library Economy and Wistorp. 


Faucon, Maurice. La librairie des papes 
d’Avignon sa formation, sa composition, ses 
calalogues (1316-1420). Tome 1. Paris, 
Thorin, 1886. 214+262+4[1] p.+1 facsim. 
O. (Bib. des Ecoles Fr. d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fasc. 43.) 

Pages 91-262 contain the “ Catalogue de la 
Bibliothéque d’'Urbain V dressé 4 Avignon en 
Mai 1369,’ froma ms. in the Vatican. 

Leeps, Josiah W. Concerning printed poison. 
8th thousand. Phila., 1885. 42 p. S. 

Pages 36-40 treat of ‘*The pernicious in 
libraries.’ 

Ports, SULMAN, AND HENNINGS, architects. 
Free P. L., Wimbledon, S. W. (In Builder, 
Dec. 12, 1885, p. 822 and plate.) 

‘*The plan is very simple, the point striven 
at being that the Librarian or his assistant 
should be able to thoroughly oversee the whole 
library without much walking about. As the 
newspapers have most readers, they are placed 
near the doors.” Cost to be £2165. 

SHaw & HUNNEWELL, architects, Town-hall 
and library, Wellesley, Mass. (In Amer. 

hitect, Jan, 30.) 

View and two plans. A charming building ; 

but we should think that the library was 


dirk. The library end was completed in 1882, 
the town-hall in 1885. The walls are of postiére 
stone and Springfield stone. A _ brick lining 
forms the interior finish. The walls of the 


smaller rooms are decvrated in oil-colors; in the 
larger rooms the brickwork is stained and 
waxed. The staircases are iron. 


REPORTS. 

Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. (ist rpt.) The re- 
port commences with a history of the move- 
ment for a public library, which is followed by 
an account of the preparation of the library for 
service. 

American Antiquarian Worcester. 
Added, t1gt v.. 5647 pm., 10 bd and 115 unbd 
v. of newspapers. 

‘**The town maps have been placed alphabet- 
ically, and those of a more general character 
classified by countries. 

** As scholars who are not members pay no 
dues, it would appear but just, when we to any 
extent assist them in their work, that they should 
give us the printed results of their labors. 

** The special advantage of having somewhere 
sets of the Proceedings of learned societies 
which are more than merely complete has been 
recently illustrated by the facts and dates of 
importance found by a member in our own vol- 
umes. Bonds, certificates, circulars, invita- 
tions, and even the notices of Council and So- 
ciety meetings have been chronologically ar- 
ranged therein. Mr. Sibley, librarian emeritus 
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of Harvard College, once said : ‘We have the 
finest set of your Proceedings in existence,’ and 
it certainly is one of the best. Not because each 
number is stainless and uncut, nor that the early 
volumes are stilted in binding, nor that they are 
in elegant tree calf or turkey morocco, but that 
the extras, the minutia, were gathered from the 
year 1812 and placed. Such painstaking effort 
requires time not always at the disposal of | 
brarians. Happy the society which has among 
its members those whose time, talents, and tastes 
lead them to work in their special fields, whether 
broad or narrow, for its benefit. While it is 
certainly a rare pleasure to possess a fine Aldus, 
Elzevir, or Pickering, one is sometimes more in- 
clined to envy those who, like our industrious 
Treasurer, have so enriched good books by 
mounting, inlaying, illustrating, illuminating, 
and generally adding to them, that they have 
become not only unique, but invaluable.” 

Athencum, Phila. (7st rpt.) Added, 504 
permanent fund, $16,820. The circulation ha 
nearly trebled in the past five years. 

Boston Atheneum, Added, 5539 v., 3270 pm 
maps, photos, etc.; total, 149,140 v.; issued 
42,987. 

Bristol, R. I., Rogers Free L. Added, 753; 
total, 7832; issued, 25,653. 

Doncaster (Eng.) Borough Free  Adde 
over 821; total not stated ; issued, 60,233. 

Dundee (Scotland) Free L. Added, 2857 
total, 45,635 ; issued, 291,181. An improvement 
in the quality of reading is reported. The 
punctual return of volumes (altho no guarantee 
is required) is praised ; but careless treatment 
is complained of. The bequest of Mr. A. J. 
Wighton (492 v.) ‘‘contains probably the finest 
and mostcomplete collection of old Scotch vocal 
and instrumental music in existence; a large 
number of volumes are rare, some unique.” 

Fitchburgh (Mass.) P. L. (13th rpt.) Issue, 
33,874. The Wallace Library and Art Building 
has been dedicated. A new catalog has been 
prepared by Mr. G: W. Cole, with the assistance 
of Miss Isabella L. Brown. The author and 
title part is to be printed, the classified portion 
to be kept on cards. 

Leeds (Eng.) Free P. L. (sth rpt.) Added 
5756 ; total, 137,763 ; issued, 752,486 ; catalogues 
sold, 1265 general, 3658 sections. In the last 
three years 9000 worn-out books have been with- 
drawn. Two newspaper thieves were caught ; 
one was punished, the other acquitted as in 
sane. 

Maimonides L. Total, 26,840; issued, 47,570. 
Librarian Max Cohen directs attention to the 
improvement in the direction of reading among 
young persons. Of the entire circulation, that 
of last year was 3 per cent less in fiction than 
that of 1884, and 5 per cent less than that of 
1883. The circulation of English works of fic- 
tion last year was 6 per cent less than in 1884 
and 12 per cent less than in 1883. 


Manchester (Eng.) P. Free Ls. (334 rpt.) 
Added, 6903; withdrawn as worn out, etc., 


Warch, °86.| 


3135; total, 176,157; issued, ref. lib., 283,232; 
branch reading-rooms, 396,428; for home use, 
701,489 ; daily average, 3847; no. of visits to 


libs. and newsrooms nearly 2% millions. 


Mere. L. of Phila. 
v., 8575 pm.; issued, 125,527 ; visits, 250,157! 
periodicles taken, 516. Electric lights having 
proved unsatisfactory, 15 Siemens gas burners 
were putin. ‘* They have been in use for sev eral 
months. These lights are found to be remark- 
ably strong and steady, entirely free from the 
flickering and irregularity of the electric lights, 
now much better lighted 
been before, with a reduc- 
illumination.”’ 


Added, 2857; total, 152,74; 


and our rooms are 
than they ever have 
tion in the expense of 
Newton (Mass.), Free 1. Added, 1576; total, 
23,309; issued, 83,938. 
1.) Free P. Ll. Added, 1243; 
‘* We were fortu 
moderate 


Parotucket (R. 
total, 9313: issued, 
nate in being able to purchase at 
cost full of Blackwood and /dinburgh 
views and London Art jeurna/, together with 
sixty-six volumes of the Eclecti magazine. 
These are invaluable for reference since the 
publication of Poole’s Index. During one 
month Alackweed alone was consulted by 103 
persons in connection with the index. This 
will answer the question asked by one of our 
patrons: “Are those old Slackwoods evet 
used? Couldn't the money have been better ex- 
pended?’ An additional table has been sup- 
plied with about forty volumes of illustrated 
poems and works of art, such as Osgood's su- 
perb edition of Longfellow ; ; 


42,055. 


sets 


Poe's Raven,” il- 
lustrated by Doré; the Shakespeare, Dresden 
and Goethe galleries. This is one of the great 
improvements of the year. It has served its 
purpose in awakening an interest in the best 
works of poetry and art among the young peo- 
ple, who spend many hours in the library. 

‘* The percentageof circulation is : History 3. 
biography 3.1, travel 4.4, science 4.6, poetry 
miscellaneous 2.1, fiction and juveniles 74, pe- 
riodicals 6.3. This seems a large percentage of 
fiction and juveniles, but it must be remembered 
that the juvenile literature of the present day is 
overflowing with elementary instruction ; his- 
tory, science, biography, and travel being so 
delightfully treated that the child finds himsel! 

rith every page grasping facts which open new 
fields to be explored as his mind expands. 

“The reading-room increases in usefulness 
We have doubled our seating capacity, and still 
there is not room. To watch the progress of 
children from one table to another, as the mind 
develops, is a more satisfactory proof of the 
good result of this free educational movement 
than any word that may be spoken concerning 
it. The scrapbook seems to have accomplished 
its design, and the reading of dime novels in our 
room has become a thing of the past.” 


3 


Added, 


Shields P. 1. and Museum. 
54; issued, 55,404. 


South 
524; total, 15,° 
Toronto P. L. 


41,286 ; issued, 277,931. 


(2d rpt.) Added, 3518 ; total, 
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LIBRAA 
Astor 1 In the ge 
| laint about the Astor I 
hear one approving voice 
Ihe Astor is the one 
working library in the gre 


used 


and is constantly 

| 

table helpfulness and courtesy 
icers and attendants It is an 
which the literary guild owe profour 

Gi 1, Mass. The 
tices the opening of the library 
sell Lowell's oration th pra 
is called to imitate American liberality toward 
libraries. 

Vew York. ‘* According to the New York 
Critic, that city is in great need of a public li 
brary,”’ says the London / The 
suggestion is calmly made that ten individuals 

leach write a 
check for half a million to commence with It 
will take a litthe time for New York to get to 
gether a duplicate of the British Museum Libra- 
ry, .but we have no doubt her « | 
if they set about it, succeed in getting one of as 
much practical use to students. Let them 
vote some attention to the reading-room 
rooms as well as to the books.’ 

New York. A tree circulating library for 
blind was established in this city about 
months ago in rooms loaned by the Church 
the Holy Apostles, at oth Avenue and 
Street. The library has now about 110 vol 
umes, including pamphlets. The books are 
printed on single sheets of paper, the sheets be- 


ing pressed down hard on the large types, leav 


other cities as weil as by I 
is condacted on a scholar! 


Lond n 
es Ru 


England 


among her wealthy citizens shou 


izcns Wi 


ing an embossed impression on the reverse side. 
There are about blind people in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, outside of the 
institutions forthe blind, who depend on this 
library alone for the reading that they do them 
Over one hundred have become regu- 
lar attendants at the rooms. A movement has 
been set on foot by those interested in the li- 
brary to have it transferred to more convenient 
quarters. About needed, and the 
management hopes to obtain that amount easily 
for so deserving a charity. 

Philadephia. The Apprentices’ Library, like 
the Apprentices’ of New York, protests thatitisa 
tree library. ** A great deal has been said about 
the need of a free library in this city,” remarked 
Librarian Isaac Morgan, of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, the other day. ‘‘ Why, ours is a free libra- 
ry. Books may be borrowed free of charge by 
any respectable person who cares to read them 
Any applicant for the benefits of the library is 
given a blank, on which he writes his name and 
address and obtains the signature of a guaran- 
tor, who is willing to make himself responsible 
for any loss or damage of books. If he be unable 
to obtain a guarantor, he may deposit one dol 
lar as security, and thus become his own guar- 
antor. Books must be returned or renewed in 


1000 


selves. 


18 


S9 
ae 


go 


two weeks, and if any are kept out longer than 
that period a fine of three cents per week is 
charged. The fine is imposed for the purpose of 
making the younger reader punctual rather than 
as a source of revenue.” 

‘* But is not the library open only to appren- 
tices and others who may be poor ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; anybody may come here. All are 
welcome. Itis not a charitable institution, the 
main object being to make ig a disseminator of 
knowledge. We have about 20,000 books, of 
which only some 1500 are works of fiction. 
Some young people show a disposition to read 
nothing but story books, but I occasionally in- 
duce them to take home with one of the latter 
a volume that is more useful and still no less 
interesting, and the result is usually gratifying. 
Years ago books on scientific subjects were written 
in such a dry and unattractive way that it was a 
hard task to read them, but nowadays they are 
made as interesting as a fairy tale. 

There isa greater demand for books of this 
kind than for novels. Many boys and girls fin- 
ish their education here. They are forced to 
leave school early and work for a living, and 
read at home during the evening. When they 
consult me as to the best books on different sub- 
jects, ladvise them to the best of my ability. 
One young man was anxious to become a civil 
engineer, and after he had read what books we 
had on that subject, I got the managers to pur- 
chase half a dozen new works. He obtained 
employment with acivil engineer, and continued 
his studies until he achieved his aim. He is 
now in charge of engineering work in Mary- 
land. Boys are more anxious for solid reading 
than girls, although both sexes ask for work on 
philosophy, physiology, hygiene, chemistry, and 
books of a similar nature.” 

‘* Are the expenses of the library heavy ?”’ 

“Tust the reverse. They amount only toabout 
$s000 a year. If our income was greater we 
could increase the expenses, for there are many 
new books that we ought to have. We have a 
free reading-room, too, which had an attendance 
of 35,000 during the year ending April, 1555, and 
this year the number promises to increase to 
50,00 

The Apprentices’ Library was first opened in 
1820 in asecond story room on Chestnut Street 
above Third, and contained about 1500 volumes, 
which had been presented to the manager. It 
was afterward removed to the second story of 
Carpenter's Hall, then to Jayne Street, and from 
there to the old mint building on Seventh Street 
above Market, and finally to its present location 
at Fifth and Arch streets, where the trustees of 
the Society of Free Quakers gave the library 
company the use of the upper and lower rooms 
of their meeting house free of rent for many 
years. At the present time a nominal rent is 
paid. To-day the library has about 3900 readers, 
who take out 8000 books each month. Since its 
establishment the library has had 80,000 readers, 
and many of these who attained success in life 
could attribute their first start to the volumes 
loaned them by the worthy and useful institution. 
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Librarian Morgan is a pleasant, kindly old man, 
whose greatest delight isto give a boy or gir! 
advice in regard to the best book on any sul 

ject. Great improvements have been made in the 
management of the library within the last four 
years, and as the funds permit new books ate 
bought. The library is open daily, except Sun- 
day, from 2.30 to 8.30 P.M., and the reading- 


room from 2 to 9.30 P. M. 

Philadelphi ‘*The Board of Directors of 
the Mercantile Library Company, desirous o! 
offering every inducement to stockholders whos¢ 


shares have been forfeited, adopted the foll 
ing resolution at their meeting held on the 18th 
instant: Aeselved, That all stockholders wh 
have failed to pay the annual taxes for any past 
years shall be reinstated upon payment of the 
taxes for the year 1836. This privilege to ceas« 
December 31, 1886."’ 

Perugia. The Italian Government has offered 
a reward of 10,600 lire to any one giving certain 
information of where a codex of Cicero's ** Dx 
officiis,’’ stolen from the Municipal Library of Pe- 
rugia, is to be found. A report is current in 
Rome that the stolen manuscript has been sold 
for 600 lire to an English or German collector 
The Italian embassies in foreign countries are au 
thorized to pay the reward. Roman papers an 
nounce that another manuscript parchment c 
dex has been stolen from the Casanatensian Li- 
brary in Rome. It consisted of four parchment 
leaves, and was the ‘‘ Mundus novus’ written 


by Amerigo Vespucci himself. 


Princeton, Ind. The Public Library, Mason- 
ic Hall, and a dozen other buildings were 
burned Feb. 12; total loss, $100,000, 

Rughy, Tenn. M. S. Percival, Librarian of 
the Hughes Public Library, writes : ‘* Our library 
is still depending upon the generosity of its 
friends for support, as we have as yet realized 
nothing from the promises made by Chicago. We 
still hope that their late good fortune will make 
them think of our needs here in the wilderness. 


Warsenstein, Germany One of the most cu- 
riously original collection of books in any library 
is said to be a botanical collection here. At 
first sight the volumes appear like rough blocks 
of wood ; but on closer examination it is found 
that each is a complete history of the particular 
tree which it represents. At the back of the 
book the bark has been removed from a space 
large enough to admit the scientific and the com 
mon name of the tree as a title. One side is 
formed from the split wood of the tree, showing 
its grain and natural fracture ; the other shows 
the wood when worked smooth and varnished. 
One end shows the grainas left by the saw, and 
the other the finely polished wood. On opening 
the book one finds the fruit, seeds, leaves, and 
other products of the tree, the moss which usu- 
ally grows upon its trunk, and the insects 
which feed upon the various parts of the tree. 
To all this is added a well- printed description of 
the habits, usual location, and manner of 
growth of the tree. — Lond. d. news. 
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Westchester, N. Y. Last year the town re- 
jected the gift of a library building. The strange 
act was explained by ‘* Native American,” in a 
letter to the Lvening post, thus: ‘‘ Mr. Van 
Schaick’s will provided that after the erection of 
the building, to cost not less than $15,000 with 
the lot, the interest only on the remaining 
$5000 should be devoted to the maintenance of 
the building. The interest, of course, would 
not suffice to do more than pay taxes, in- 
surance, repairs, etc., leaving nothing for 
salary of a librarian, the purchase of books, 
etc. 

“Therefore, the taxpayers were called upon 
to decide whether $1200 annually should be 
raised by taxation for the latter purposes, and 
their rejection of the library building under these 
conditions was due, I believe, less to inapprecia- 
tion of the value of Mr. Van Schaick’s legacy, 
than to their unwillingness to see the manage 
ment of the enterprise put entirely into the hands 
of the Board of Town Officers (as provided for 
in the donor's will). 

‘This Board is composed almost entirely of 
Irish Roman Catholics, whose administration 
of the town affairs is anything but satisfactory, 
and the prospect of furnishing $1200 a year for 
them to spend at their own discretion, was not 
enticing to the Protestant population, who pay 
most of the taxes, but are numerically in the 
minority. Had Mr. Van Sehaick selected a 
committee of competent, intelligent men to 
manage the library, with proper provisions for 
choosing their successors, there is little doubt 
that the library would have been accepted by 
our people. 

‘* This town is in a peculiar and unfortunate 
condition. It is a significant fact that this be- 
quest of Mr. Van Schaick’s is the only one ever 
made to the town, notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of the Protestant citizens are very 
wealthy, and that the need of a public lecture 
and concert-hall is very great, and that the 
streets are unlighted, most of them unpaved, 
few provided with sidewalks, no sewers, no fire 
cisterns, no organized police force, no bank, no 
savings-bank—in short, we are almost like the 
‘seventh age of man’—‘ sans everything.’ 

West Swanzey, N. H. The Stratton Free 
Library and Art Gallery, founded last year 
through the munificence of Mr. G. W. Stratton, 
a native of West Swanzey, but now a music- 
dealer of Boston, not only gives out books, but 
also music. It is, perhaps, the only free library 
in the country which gives out sheet music as 
well as music in volumes. The numbers in this 
department go up to over 300, including not 
only music of a simple character for the young 
country student, but also classical music of a 
high order, the sonatas of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, and compositions of Gluck, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Beilini, Donizetti, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Weber, Abt, Franz, Gou- 
nod and others. For the advanced students in 
music there are in the library for examination 
(not to be taken out), orchestra compositions of 
the great composers, full orchestra score, Beet 
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hoven’s Fifth Symphony, Overtures to “ Fide- 
lio,”” ** Leonora,’’ Mozart's Fourth Symphony 


Overtures to ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘* Magic Flute," 
Weber’s Ouverture to ‘Der Freischiitz,’’ 
**Oberon,’’ etc. With full vocal score and 
orchestra parts arranged for piano, we find 
Operas, Oratorios, Masses, etc. ‘* Fidelio,”’ 
**Norma,”’ Don Juan,"’ Figaro,”’ “ Magic 
Flute,”’ ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,"’ ‘‘ Messiah,"’ “Crea- 
tion,’’ ‘* Stabat Mater,” etc. The Library is 
eminently an educational institution. 218 pict- 


ures hang upon the walls; two volumes upon 
art and architecture lie upon the tables (giving 
over 2000 illustrations covering a period of over 
4000 years). Of many of the great structures 
of importance photographs and drawings are 
given of the exterior, interior, and ground 
plans. Of all the best paintings of the great 
masters, and of the most celebrated pieces of 
sculpture in the world, can be found good pho- 
tographs and drawings. 


Cambridge, died Feb. 11. He was born Feb. 2, 
1831, appointed principal assistant in 1856, re- 
signed in 1858, was made keeper of the mss. in 
1859, and librarian in 1867, on the resignation 
of Mr. J. E. B. Mayor. He was a modest, 
thorough scholar. There is an obituary, a page 
long, in the Saturday review, Feb. 20, p. 257 

‘* Cambridge has lost one of the rarest of her 
scholars, Europe her first scientific bibliog- 
rapher, and a narrower circle of personal triends 
one of the truest and purest characters. The 
loss is so unexpected, so irreparable, that we 
cannot yet realize its magnitude. To many, 
Cambridge can never mean again what it has 
meant in the past; the centre of scholarly infiu- 
ence, the source of inspiration for earnest work 
and genuine research, has been taken from among 
us. We have the memory of his aims and of 
his method, but the master is no more.'’—A//e- 
neum, Feb. 20. 


Foster. Mr. W: E. Foster, of the Providence 
Public Library, married, March 2, Miss Julia 
Appleton. 

Heyp, the chief librarian of the Royal Library 
at Stuttgart published in 1879, in German, a 
History of the commerce in the Levant, which 
was very favorably received. He has now pre- 
pared an enlarged edition in French, which is 
edited [translated ?] by Furcy Raynaud. The 
first volume of 578 p. (14 marks) was issued late 
in 1885. A second is to follow soon. 


Dr. REIcke, the librarian of the University of 
Konigsberg, is engaged upon the preparation of 
a complete edition of the correspondence of Kant. 
He requests that all letters extant be sent to 
him. ‘* Even the slightest notices will be wel- 
come,”’ he says, ‘‘ such, for instance, as original 
letters by any contemporaries of Kant in which 
the philosopher is mentioned.”’ 


> ae. 
ii, 
ibrarians. 
H:, lit ian of the University of 
| 
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Gifts and Bequests. 


Tue Boston P. L. and the Boston Atheneum 
have each received from the estate of Prof. 
Daniel Treadwell about $5500, and a similar 
sum is expected from the same source. 

Boston P. L.—The Hon. E: Lawrence has 
bequeathed $500 to the Charlestown Branch, to 
be appropriated to the purchase of books of 
reference for that branch. Mr. Lawrence, a few 
months before his death, gave numerous books 
and pamphlets to the library. 

DrespeNn,—The King of Saxony has given to 
the Royal Library between 25 and 30 thousand 
volumes, which had formed the library of the 
Castle of Oels. 

GARDNER (Mass.) P. L.--Some years ago Mr- 
S: S. Green went to Gardner to address the peo- 
ple on the importance of having a public library. 
On Feb. 4 he had the satisfaction of making the 
address on the dedication of a new library build- 
ing. It was built by the children of Levi Hey- 
wood. The reading-room is fitted up, and will 
be furnished with reading matter by the widow 
and children of C: Heywood. The Library As- 
sociation are actively engaged in rearranging 
their library, and a subscription to place the 
library on a more permanent basis is now circu 
lating in the town. 

GARDNER, Mass.— The children of Mr. Levi 
Heywood have given the town a library building 
(styled the Heywood Memorial Building). The 
reading-room has been fitted up and will be sup- 
plied with reading matter by the widow and 
children of Charles Heywood. On Feb. 4 dedi- 
cation exercises were held, when a full audience 
listened to an address by Mr. S: S. Green; a 
few years ago he addressed the people on the 
importance of having a good library in the town. 

Lyons.—The public library has received a gift 
of 610 volumes, printed'by the celebrated Lyonese 
printer Gryphe. It came from Count Politi 
Flamini. 

RutTLAND.—Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr writes to 
the treasurer of the Rutland Free Library As- 
sociation that whenever the free library has a 
safe and fitting abiding place she will give in 
memory of her husband $1000 from his estate, 
for the purchase of a collection of books, which 
shall bear his name. 


Catalogs and Classification. 


MANCHESTER P. F. Ls. Catalogue of the 
Hulme Branch. 4th ed. Manchester, 188s. 
8 +196 p. O. 

Treacuers’ L. Assoc. of Frienps. Catalogue of 
the Caleb Clothier Memorial Library, belong- 
ing to the L. Assoc. of Friends and under the 
care of the Teachers’ L. A. of F. Phil., 1886. 


38 p. O. 

‘* Any person interested in Friends’ schools 
who shall pay to the association $1 or more 
per annum may become a member."’ Each 


member may have three books at one time, and 

may keep them three weeks. 

Tue Boston P. L.’s winter bulletin continues 
the “American local history,” and prints a 
‘** Classified index to the maps in the publica 
tions of the Geological Society of London, 
1811-85, by R: Bliss,” and an ‘‘ Index to the 
pictures and plans of library buildings to be 
found in the B. P. L.”’ This latter we intend 
to reprint with additions in the LIBRARY JouR- 
NAL. 

CHATSWORTH Prints. ‘ Mr. Reid,’’ says the 
Nottingham daily guardian, lately 
finished his long task of cataloguing the noble 
collection of prints belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. This work, begun 
in 1879, was originally intended to supplement 
the catalogue of printed books at Chatsworth. 
For the present, however, Mr. Reid’s slips 
have been pasted into guard-books for current 
use.”’ 

The Library bulletin of ConNELL UNIVERSITY"’ 
(it has changed its title) for December has two 
pages of “Reference notes on journalism,’’ 
and a title-page and ‘* Contents’’ to v. I (nos. 
1-13) 1882-85. 

Tue Merc. L. of PHILA. continues the list of 
historical novels in its January bulletin. 


Bibliograty. 


Bercuman, Dr. G. Etudes sur la bibliographie 
elzevirienne, basées sur l’ouvrage les Elze- 
vier de M. Alphonse Willems, avec 470 fig. 
reprod. les vignettes, culs-de-lampe, et lettres 
grises des Elzevier. Stockholm, imp. d'Ivar 
Haeggstrim, 1885. [4]+76+[18] p. l. O. 
(100 cop.) 

Grouier Cius. Transactions, from its founda- 
tion, Jan. 1884, to July, 1885. Partr. N. Y., 
the Club, 1885. 65 p. sm. Q. 

Printed with the blackest of ink on the best of 
paper. Contains, besides the proceedings of 
the Club, asketch of Jean Grolier, an outline of 
Mr. de Vinne’s address on historic printing types, 
of Mr. Hoe’s on bookbinding as an art, and 
of Mr. Matthews’ on bookbinding practically 
considered. 

IpRAHIM-HitmMy, /rince. The literature of 
Egypt and the Soudan, from the earliest times 
to 1885, incl.; a bibliography, comprising print- 
ed books ; periodical writings and papers of 
learned societies ; maps and charts; ancient 


papyri; manuscripts, drawings, etc. Vol 1, 
A—L. London, Triibner, 1886. 8+ 398 p. 
4° £1.11.6. 

“ Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy, who is a brother of 
the reigning Khedive, is well known to beas thor- 
oughly English in taste and feeling as he is in 
thought and speech. The initial obstacle in the 
way of anything like a complete record of the 
literature of Egypt and the Soudan has been the 
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vastness of the subject and the impracticability of 
finding in any one of the chief libraries of Eu- 
rope even a tenth part of the books and papers 
described. Prince Ibrahim hasdetermined, how- 
ever, to devote his leisure to the verification of 
his notes, in the hope of raising his bibliography 
to the position of the standard reference book 
for Egypt and the Soudan. His main object has 
been, at present, as he says, ‘to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of the enormous mass 
of learning which has been exercised on the 
monumental lore, the ancient writing and litera- 
ture, and the medievaland modern history of 
that simple but mysterious country whose great 
antiquity, no less than the problem of its future 
well-being, is to all nations an ever-present won- 
derment and speculation.’ The work is a bold 
attempt at supplying references to the records of 
a country which possessed a literature commenc- 
ng with the inscrutable Ritual, or Book of the 
Dead, at a time when the Neanderthal man had 
probably only just emerged from his caves.” 
Vol. 2., concluding the work, will be ready ina 
few weeks. 
Morea, C: C. 
with engravings of Dr. A: Anderson. 


Catalogue of books illustrated 
Fu. 

1556. (100 cop.) 

With a biographical sketch of that earliest of 
American wood-engravers, who was born in 
New York, in 1775, and, under the influence of 
Bewick, taught himself how to engrave on 
wood. This ‘* Catalogue’’ will be illustrated 
with Anderson’s book-plate, engraved by him- 
self, and by head- and tail-pieces cut by Ander- 
son after he was ninety years of age. A few 
copies appear in the February sale catalogue of 
Nash & Pierce, Nassau Street, N. Y 
Sipree, Rev. J., Jr. A Madagascar bibliogra- 

phy. London, Triibner. 92 p. VU. 

Includes, as far as possible, the full title and 
particulars of every known publication whether 
book, pamphlet, paper, or magazine or review 
article—on all subjects relating to Madagascar 
and its inhabitants, its history, topography, nat- 
ural history, botany, ethnology, language, and 
mission work. The number is between 700 and 
800. There isalist of publications issued in 
the Malagasy language and a list of maps of 
Madagascar. 
WiEcHMANN, C. M. 

siichsische Literatur ; bibliog. 

d.Erfindung d. Buchdruckerkunst bis zum 30. 


Meklenburgs altnieder- 
Repert. d. seit 


jahrigen Kriege in Meklenburg gedr. nieder- 
stichsischen oder plattdeutschen Biicher, Ver- 
Flugschriften. Theil 3 
1600-25 ; mit Nachtrigen, u. Registern zu 
allen 3 Theilen. Nach Wie« hmann’s Tode 
herausg. von A. Hofmeister. Schwerin, Stil- 
ler’sche Hofbuchh., 1885. 134+244+28 p. 5’. 
Harris collection of American poetry. The 
Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, who is a member of the 
Library Committee of Brown University, writes 
that his catalog will be a good-sized 8 of not 
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far from 450 pages, and will contain briet bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes, in so far as 
the desired information can be obtained of au- 
thors and the production of their pens He 
will regard it as a great personal favor i those 
wishing for the volume and inten ling to secure it 
will forward their names to his Provi 
dence, R. I. All the leading universities and co} 
leges, he says, and a number of public an 1 private 
libraries in the country have already ordered it 
Mr. Percy Literary manual,” a 
guide to all branches of the literary profession, 
is to contain, says the Atienaum, Writer 


address, 


bibliography.” 
Weimar, 4 m., 3 


eT a classi 


Tue Litterarischer Merkur 
marks a year, contains in each nu 
fied list (about 4 p.) of the : 


* Neueste Erschein 
ungen der deutschen Litteratur.’ 


INDEXES. 

CALLIGARIS, Jos., and other Indices chrono 
logici ad Rerum Italicarum scriptores quos I A 
Muratorius collegit. Operis moderamen sibt 
susceperunt C, Cipolla, Ant. Manno. Torino, 
H. Loescher, 1885. 164-91 p. fol. to fr. 

TABLE générale des publications faites dans 
le Journal de la SocifTe HorTICULTURE Dt 
SEINE-ET-Olst, 1875-84; par C: Chevalier, bib- 
liothécaire ; 1. par ordre alphab. des matieres ,; 
2. par noms d’auteurs. Versailles, imp Au- 
bert, 1885. 51 p. 5°. 

The table for the previous 35 years was issued 
in 1874. 

Harrer & Bros 
of the index totheir magazine, to include the 
last ten volumes. Several improvements have 
been made in its plan. Mr. C. A. Durfee is the 
compiler. Price, $4. 

In the “ Publicazioni periodiche’’ of the 
Italian ministry of public instruction, appreci 
ative mention is made of Poole’s Index an 
it is announced that the National Library of 
Florence will soon begin the issue of a halt 
yearly analytical index of all current Italian 
periodicals. 

In the Index Society’s 6th report the com 
pletion of the index to the Gentleman's maga 
zine is announced, the dilatoriness of members 
in paying their subscriptions Is ct mplained of 
and it is said that four other indexes are ready 
to print, but are detained for want of money to 
pay printers’ bills. There is evidently the same 
difficulty in getting support for works that are 
useful bat not entertaining that Mr. Dewey de 
plored in our January issue 


have issued a new edition 


THE Quarterly review 1s, of course, conserva 
tive, above all things. It was to be expected 
therefore, that it would retain in its new index 
the custom of designating the volumes referred 
to by Roman numerals, even though the num 
bers are now so high that one has to pause an 
appreciable time to transmute the letters into 
ideas It is so much harder to read CXLVIII. 
or CXXXIX. than 148 or 139, that wise people 
have abandoned this notation sJut much worse 
than this mistake is such an eatry as that of 
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an article on Louis Jennings's ‘‘ Walks in Eng- 
land," under Walks, with a long analysis, and 
no entry under England. 


Tue ‘‘Monthly index”’ is the title of a useful in- 
dex of ‘‘leading American and European jour- 
nals, edited and published by Q. P. Index (W: M. 
Griswold), Bangor, Me. No. 1, for January, is 
a broadside (g$x14 inches, printed on stout 
manilla paper). No.2, for February, is some- 
what larger, and No. 3, for March, half as 
large again. The price is 25 cents a year. A 
column is devoted to correspondence —a sort 
of notes-and-queries department. This will 
not supersede the ‘ Annual index,’ which will 
continue to be published at 1."° Mr. Griswold 
has introduced a convenient system of cross- 
references ; the entries are numbered from 1 
to 202, and the references are made very briefly 
by these numbers; thus, under Christian re- 
ligion he refers to the headings Atonement, Cath- 
olic church, Evangelicanism, Revelation ; but in- 
stead of printing these words at length he simply 
prints ‘‘ 39" 13, 35, 69, 162."" So under Fiction 
references to 16 articles are made in 4 short 
lines. The whole thing is very simple. There 
is no reason why any one with brains enough 
to run a library should find any difficulty in 
using it; but probably some will fancy that they 
would, and therefore will refrain from trying. 


Anonyms and Pseudonpms. 


Wetter, Emir. Lexicon pseudonymorum ; 
Worterbuch der Pseudonymen aller Zeiten u. 
Vélker. 2., durchaus verb. u. verm. Aufl. Re- 
gensburg, Coppenrath, 1886. 104-627 p. 8°. 24m. 


At the Red Glove, published anonymously by 
Harpers, 1885, is by Mrs. Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. 

An essay on the law of celibacy imposed on 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, Wor- 
cester [1782 ?], 195 p., 8°, is by John Hawkins, 
ex-Benedictine monk. — Notes and g., Nov. 14, 
1885, p. 398, quoting Gillow's Cath, biog. dict. 

England as seen by an American banker, notes 
of a pedestrian tour, Boston, [1885], D, is by 
Claudius Buchanan Patten. 

Geraldine.—Will M. Carleton is, beyond 
question, the author of the long poem ‘* Gerald- 
ine: a romance in verse,’’ which J. R. Osgood 
& Co. published anonymously.— Boston literary 
world, 

Gladstone A. B. C.—George Stronach, a young 
Scotchman, it appears, is the author of a series 
of the most noted political ‘‘squibs’’ recently 
published in England. These successful dro- 
chures (published anonymously by Messrs. 
Blackwood) include the ‘‘ Gladstone A. B. C.;"’ 
“New gleanings from Gladstone;’’ ‘‘ More 
gleanings from Gladstone,"’ and ‘‘ The Liberal 
misleaders.’’ These four works, recently pub- 
lished in a collected form with the title, ‘‘ Glad- 
stone & Co.,’’ show on the part of the author 
keen wit, acute observation, and considerable 
knowledge of the ludicrous and humorous in hu- 
man nature. He hasalso written “ The Glad- 
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stone almanack, 1885 ;’’ ‘‘ The Egyptian red 


book,”’ and ‘‘ A diary of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment,’’ all of which were published anonymous- 
ly, and had the same success as those mentioned 
above. 

High-lights, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1866, is by Mrs. Carrie Fields, daughter of 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney.—A’. £. S. 


How to be happy though married is by Rev. E 
J. Hardy. — 

Life in a man of-war, or scenes in ‘* Old 
Ironsides ’’ during her cruise in the Pacific; by 
a Fore-top-man. Phila., 1841, 8°. is by H 
James Mercier and W: Gallop. Authority 
Copyright record. — D. H. 

The crack o’ doom, now running in Blackwood’ s, 
is by Prof. W. Minto. — Acad. 

The Right Honourable, anew English novel, is 
said to be by Mrs. Campbell Praed and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy. 

The story of Margaret Kent.—The Boston 
Traveller claims to have guessed correctly that 
Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirke is the author, and that 
Margaret Kent is the late Mrs. Kate McDowel! 
(Sherwood Bonner). 

That very Maéis by a young English poetess, 
Miss May Kendall. — Nation, Jan. 7, p. 12. 


Agnes Gragg is ps. of Mrs. A. H. Blaisdell 
in *‘Our Odyssey Club,” Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co., 1885. — Fno. N. Dyer. 

Dinks, ps. of Capt. Peel, of Amherstburg, 
Canada, in ‘“* The dog, by Dinks, Mayhew, and 
Hutchinson, ed. by Frank Forester, N. Y., 1857 
D. See Life of H: W: Herbert, N. Y., 1882, 
I: 13. 

Edward Ellerton, author of **‘ A fatal resem- 
blance,” N. Y., 1885, is the same as Christian 
Faber, author of “ An ugly heroine,”’ Phila., 
1883. Both are pseudonyms. The author is a 
lady. — W. 7. Peoples. 

Oraquill, ps. of Mrs. M. Bornemann in ‘‘ Mad- 
am Jane Junk and Joe, San Francisco, 1876." 

dD. H. 

Pan, ps. of M. Capus in Ze Gaulois. 

Professor Hoffmann, author of ‘‘ Modern 
magic,’’ puts his real name, Angelo J. Lewis, on 
the title-page of ‘‘Conjuror Dick.’’— Nation, 
Jan. 7, p. 12. 

Sidney Luska, ps. of H: Harland in‘ As it 
was written.” — Zife, p. 287. 

Toby, ps. under which Mr. Lucy, now editor of 
the Daily mews, has written the ‘‘ Essence of Par- 
liament in Punch. 

Un monsieur de l orchestreis Arnold Mortier. 

The six following are pseudonyms of writers 
in Ze Gaulois. (See La vie moderne, 14 nov. 
1885.) 

Escopette and Frimousse, pseudonyms of 
Raoul! Toché. 

Louis Prudent, ps. of De la Ponterie. 

Maitre X .. ., ps. of Davrillé des Essarts. 

Peica, ps. of M. Capel. 

Popinot, ps. of H : de la Péne. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


Index to Periodicals. 


Issued quarterly under the editorship 


of W. I. Fletcher, 


associate editor of 


Poole’s Index, with the co-operation of 
members of the American Library Asso- 


ciation. 


This index now furnishes a key to 
the subjects of the articles in over eighty 
periodicals, American and English, in 
cluding the quarterlies, monthlies and 
leading literary weeklies. 


The yearly volume including the In 
dex to the Periodicals of 1585 may now 


be ordered at $2.50 


in half leather. 


31 Park 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A Guide for Parents and Children. 


Second Edition, with Revisions to Date. 
Compiled by Miss C. M. HEWINS, 
Librarian of the Hartford Library Association. 


_“* Meets most admirably the demand for carefully selected 
lists, and contains valuable and interesting counsel.”"—W. 
E. Foster. 


“ By far the best catalogue of books of this kind that has 
ever appeared.’"—S. S. Green. 


“ Deserves more extended praise than we have space for. 
It will bring joy to the hearts of hundreds of parents.”’- 
Nation. 


“For them (the parents), as well as for librarians and 
teachers, the book will serve an excellent purpose, for it is 
by far the best guide that has been printed, and there is 
nothing in it that is not of excellent and interesting qual 
ity.” —Boston Transcript. 


** A little manual long needed. A classified list of good 
books is given, with indications as to the age and sex to 
which they are best suited. The list is prefaced by hints as 
to how children should be taught the right use of books, a 
note on good reading in English and American history for 
children, and a ‘symposium ’ on children’s books, contain- 
ing interesting extracts from many sources Miss Hewins 
may safely be accepted as an authority and guide by par- 
ents and buyers of children's books." —Good Literature. 


Price, 25 Cents, Paper. 


Tue Pusiisuers’ Weekty, New York. 


Subscription for 1886, $2 per year. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 


ir. 


per copy, bound 


Box 943), New } 


Life Studies of the 
GREAT ARMY. 


By EpwIn Forpes. 65 Et hings on 40 
Plates 19x24, in portfolio, 


From the Army and Navy /Journai * Taker 

ll, they are the most complete a ibis et of w 
ire that have ever been 1 in i in an ry 
so far as we are aware I price of the wl work 
por ! ry moce e,andt ty will t y 
ye “ it tw be t in t 

at edt le; at 
alrea I ! a set of first 5 f Gen rman 
* | take it pleas n fying to their artistic ex 

n i y Gen fan. 
Send for circulars and price-list to 
W. W. ROBACHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES OF 
Rare, Curious and Valuable Books 


are issued regularly and will be mailed to 
any address on application. 
HUMPHREY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with experience as librarian and secretary seeks 


a position in New York City ; salary noobject. Ref 
erences first-class. Address Office Library 
Journal. 


‘ 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present. By W.S. Ro », auth * The Life of Handel,” ** The Life of 
Mendelssohn, * et In one volume, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
( I 8. Section I.—Music in the Early Ages. With an Introductory Description of the Music of the Ancient 


ENT 
Greeks. Section I1.—Music in the Middle Ages. Section III Music in — Seventeenth Century Section IV Musik 
in the Eighteenth Century. Secti Modern Section VI.—Future Prospects. 
Great prominence is given to the progress of Music in England, this part of the subject being as fully and as fairly 
treated as that which concerns the development of Music on the ( ntinent. 
I'he work will be accompanied by a copious Index and Chronological Table. 


George Eliot: The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
rhoughts Upon Her Life, Her Books and Herself. By A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial 
Margaret Lx matali Compiler of “ Sister Dora: a Bi- Afric a, and a gener: - description of the Natural History, 


ography.”’ 1amo, cloth, 60 cents. Languages and (¢ of the Kilima-njaro District 
By H. Johnston, Z.S., F.R.G.S. With 6 maps and 


Sylvan W inter. over 8o illustrations by the author, 8vo, cloth, $8.40. 
By Francis George Heath, Author of “‘Autumnal Leaves,”’ The Parnell Movement. 


ete. Illustrated by 7o Landscape, Twig and Initial- 
Letter Drawings. Large crown 8vo, cloth, $5.60. With a Sketch of Irish Parties from 184 By T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P. Demy, 8vo, cloth, $7.20. 


The Life and Works of Robert The Pleasures, Dangers and Uses 
Schumann. of Desultory Reading. 


By August Reissmann. Translated from the third edition | py the Earl of Iddesle igh (Sir Stafford Northcote), Lord 
of the German by A. L. Alger. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. Rector of the University of Edinburgh. Elzevir 8vo, 


The Spirit of the Age: Spent tae 
Or, Ce Bn a ary Portraits. 4th .. To which are General Principles of the Struct- 


added Free Thoughts on Public Affairs and a Letter to ’ 
William Gifford. By William Hazlitt. Edited by W. ure of Language. 
Carew Hazlitt. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.40. By James Byrne, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $14.40. 


THE MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World and a Satellite. 
By James Nasmith, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. A New and Cheaper Edition. With 26 illustrations of Lunar 

Objects, Phenomena and Scenery, produced from drawings made with the aid of powerful telescopes and numerous 
wood-cuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


North Borneo: Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins. 


Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. By the late | Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A.,F.S.A. With 
ciate of th itute of Chemistry of London, Scientific istorical Introduction. $2.40 
Explorer in the Service of the British North Borneo Com- 
pany and Government of Sabah, et . With a Biographi- L airholt Ss Cost ume in England. 


cal Sketch by J | Hi atton llustrations and a map. 


1 vol., demy foe: S gpmonng $4.50. Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A 
“Those who want a book that is romantic in the real Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 engravings. 2 vols, 
sense of the romance of truth the romance of life as it is— $4.00. Vol. I. History. Vol. II. Glossary 


may a fit procure this latest volume of biography 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Introductory Studies in Greek Being a fac-simile of the First Edition ; Pita in 1766 by 


Art. Francis Newberry. With a Preface by Austin Dobson, 

. P and a bibliographical list of all the known English editions, 

By J. E. Harrison, author of “ Myths of the Odyssey.’ and of translations into foreign languages. 2 vols., fep. 
With maps and illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 8vo, in paper boards with printed lobel Price, $5.00. 

0. 

— Ihe fac-simile is accompanied by an interesting preface 

RECENT EXPLORATION IN THE HOLY LAND. | by Mr. Austin Dobson, in which the history of the writing 

— . and publication of the book is told, and also the seriously 

Act OSS the Jordan. comic circumstances under which the MS. was brought to 


Explorations in the Hauran and Ge feet. By G. Schu- | light sal disposed of by Dr. Johnson, to the relief of his 
macher, C.E. With additions by Laurence Olipiant and | much harassed friend. Following the preface is a Bibli- 
— Le Strange. In t vol., large crown 8vo, with map | ography of the “* Vicar,"’ which, it is believed, is the first 


and nearly 150 illustratiens. Cloth, $2.25. complete Bibliography of the work that has been attempted. 


AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


MICROCOSMUS: 


AN ESSAY concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German by 
Ek lizabeth Hamilton and E E. Constance Jones. 1 vol., thick 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
* Professor H, Lotze, combining the genius of Herder and Lessing, has connected natural with human history, main- 


tained the perfect consistency of free will with ro al and social laws, and sketched, as in a panoramic series, the entire 
intellectual, industrial, religious, and political developments of mankind.” —Dr. Shields, of Princeton, im Ais Final 
Philosophy.” 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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